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OF POMPS NOT. . | 
| o. . . OF VANITIES | 


I: that has eyes to see cannot but be alive to the fact 
that during these last few years generally, and during 
the last few weeks in particular, a great change has 
come over our national attitude towards pageants of 
State; or, perhaps, it would be more accurate to say 

that our national appetite fer them has been indulged more 
frequently than during the middle years of Queen. Victoria’s 
reign. Court ceremonials upon a large scale began with the 
Jubilee of 1887, were continued on lines still more magnificent 
in the Diamond Jubilee of 1897 with its long train of incidental 
ceremonies, and have been carried on more or less thoroughly 
ever since. For example, her late Majesty visited Sheffield and 
Bristol, receiving a tremendous reception from her gratified 
subjects; and then the Duke and Duchess of York made a 
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prolonged and stately tour in Ireland; and last of all Qucen 
Victoria made a triumphal entry into Dublin and stayed for 
more than three weeks in the Viceregal Lodge, showing herself 
to the eyes of the people every day, and winning golden opinions 
from the Irish people; and all the time the Channel Fleet, 
embodied sign of the might and majesty of England, lay in 
Dublin Bay, a magnificent sight for the eyes of men. That 
Irish visit, in the opinion of many, contributed in some measure 
to shorten the Queen’s life, but after all it is somewhat curious 
to apply that phrase to a life of hard work and earnest endeavour, 
which lasted for more than fourscore years. And now, after 
the long-drawn funeral which touched us all to the heart, and in 
its way did us good by appealing to our better feelings, it has 
become so plain that he who runs may read that, in the years to 
come, there will be, if all goes well, many more State ceremonies 
than there have been, and the Crown will be more in evidence 
than it has been for many a long day. Even in the days of 
mourning we have witnessed the triumphal progress of the 
German Emperor and the King through London, of the King 
and Queen to Marlborough House, and of the King and Queen to 
the House of Lords, where Parliament was opened with every 
conceivable pomp and formality. 

These things one and all are an earnest of the future, and 
they are welcome, for they are a return to ancient usage. 
Nothing could be more erroneous than the idea, born of the 
practical disuse of State ceremonies during a large part of the 
Victorian era, that we English are a sombre people, indifferent 
to display, who take our pleasures sadly. The pomps were in 
abeyance for a while, it is true, but the reason was to be found 
in the grievous domestic losses which had come to the Queen, 
and candour compels the admission that the populace as a mass 
did not carry its sympathy with her in her affliction to the extent 
of refraining from complaint. It would have been a cause of 
thankfulness if this had been so, but middle-aged men and 
women who remember the popular songs and jests of the 
sixties and the seventies are well aware that the truth is far 
otherwise, and that the great and prolonged outburst of loyalty 
and of personal affection, which marked the closing years of the 
nineteenth century, began when the Queen herself was content 
to be no longer a recluse but to show herself to her subjects. 
Out of sight is too often out of mind; that which the eye cannot 
see the heart can neither grieve over nor thoroughly love; the 
eyes are the most faithful ministers of the mind. That our 
Sovereigns have recognised from time immemorial. The Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, Anne Boleyn’s progress through the City, 
pageants of Elizabethan times, and last, but by no means least, 
the successive Jubilees of Queen Victoria, are all of them 
embalmed in history as facts which had a significance and 
an influence on the destiny of men far greater than were their 
due on any logical principle. ‘They produced a great im- 
pression; they were remembered by all who had_ seen 
them; and they, especially the Diamond Jubilee, were 
organised with the deliberate intention of impressing the public 
imagination by those in high place who had the good sense to 
see that the Empire is an aggregate of very human individuals 
in whom instinct, emotion, passion, and sympathy work with an 
influence far exceeding that of logic or science. The signal 
example of this fact, an example on so large a scale that it needs 
no support by minor cases, is the fact that the Diamond Jubilee, 
so organised that the Dominion and the Colonies felt and saw 
their share in it, made the Empire as we know it now, that is to 
say, a union of countries all the world over, cemented by blood 
shed in the same cause and by mutual respect and affection. 
That a few middle-aged politicians from the Dominion and the 
Colonies, a small number of native Princes from India, and a 
selected assembly of Canadians, Australians, South Africans, 
Maoris, Indian troops, and pure-blooded negroes, should form 
part of the great Imperial procession was, to the philosopher, a 
thing trivial, almost contemptible; but those who framed the 
plan knew better, and they were justified when, at the time of 
Great Britain’s need, Greater Britain was ready to take up arms 
for her as one man. 

One word more. We have read of late something, and no 
doubt there will be more to be read, of lamentation over the 
decay of the simplicity which marked the middle Victorian 
epoch, of scorn poured upon empty forms and ceremonies. But 
it is the grief of the morose, the scorn of the thoughtless, who 
forget to reflect that even formalities have their symbolical value 
and their real influence. The people like their dignitaries to be 
dignified, they feel that something is left out if forms and ceremonies 
are omitted, they realise greatness and power far more completely 
when it is accompanied by its appropriate state. Since familiar 
examples are always the most cogent, let us recall the story of the 
indiznation of the habitual criminal when he found himself 
brought up for trial before a Commissioner of Assize in mere 
commonplace horsehair wig and bombazine robe. He cried 
aloud that hitherto he had always “been tried by a in red.” 
The scarlet and ermine of the judge, the lawn sleeves of the 
bishop, and a hundred emblems and signs of high office and 
authority beside, are, in absolute truth, but animal or vegetable 
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fibre or metal, as the case may be, but they impress the 
imagination, and the scenes in which they play a part linger in 
the memory for good or for evil. They seem to breathe round 
them an atmosphere of respect. Thus you shall note that in 
our formal Courts of Justice there is more decorum and more 
gravity than in others where formality is cast to the winds. 
Imagine, for example, an important criminal trial conducted 
before a judge in a light suit of clothes, with a long cigar in his 
mouth and a long drink by his side. There is no reason in life 
why such a judge should not do justice as carefully as the 
bewigged and ermined functionary who may be thirsty and 
yearning for tobacco. but instinctively one feels trat the 
former is inappropriate and out of place, and that the latter is at 
any rate looking his part; that the former may be treated dis- 
respectfully, but that the latter commands respect. And so it is 
all through the chapter—that is to say, stately pomp, and formal 
ceremony, and traditional observances grip the imagination of 
men, thus compelling instinctive obedience and decency of 
behaviour. For these and for many other reasons we rejoice at 
the prospect of a reign on the grand scale. 


OUR PORTRAIT . 2 
. . ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MATRE PULCHRA FILIA PULCHRIOR has been quoted many 

a time and oft of Mrs. Cornwallis West and her 

daughters, with the observation that it is quite 
inapplicable, and that the case is one in which comparisons 
cannot be instituted. Our frontispiece this week is she who was 
once Miss Cornwallis West and is now the young Duchess 
of Westminster. Her sister, Princess Henry of Pless, has 
already honoured our front page. Her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
George Cornwallis West, has also appeared upon it; and her 
father, Colonel Cornwallis West, is as fine a figure of a man 
and as thorough an English gentleman as may be found in the 
country. Ruthin Castle, a very fine old mansion, and Newlands 
Manor will miss the Duchess sadly ; but, after all, Ruthin is not 
far from Eaton. 


ADY CLANDEBOYE, of whom, with her little daughters 
Doris and Ursula, we give a picture this week, is one of 
the numerous American ladies who have’ married 

Englishmen of rank and position. Through the lamented death 
of Lord Ava in South Africa, her husband, Lord Clandeboye, 
has become heir to the Marquess of Dufferin. He is engaged in 
the Foreign Office. Lord and Lady Clandeboye’s town house is 
75, Cadogan Square. 





OR some years now, save at the late Queen’s garden 
parties, Society has seen very little, and the world at 
large has seen nothing, of Buckingham Palace, save 
the singularly bald and forbidding face of it which 

fronts St. James’s Park. And it has been but seldom 


a _ Peis’ along Buckingham Palace Road has noticed 
pee — ern ace of the building—or so much of it as he can 
my Sie heb, —~ and even pleasing. The fact of the matter 
Pree a peg re on the site of Mulberry Gardens, 
styl Ge si A _ epys speak, was built not in the Roman 
rd fli he ge principle, which consisted in turning 
ieee = of the house towards the public eye, and 
Meccan See oe of the owner and his’ friends all the 
mie Pie. e pega Except the inhabitants of Gros- 
bier Benge a ie large has next to no idea how spacious 
hea aca 10 erage are the gardens, how green is the turf, and 
ek an wo . elm trees and the ornamental water. More- 
vita ened te elm trees blot out a great deal of the view even 
'€ upper windows of houses in Grosvenor Place. 
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The palace itself may be described as possessing a large 
number of what good judges would call “ exquisite pieces,” which 
for the most part, especially in the matter of silver, date from the 
days of George III. ‘* Nearly all our good things date back to 
George III.,” said an officer of the household of high rank to the 
writer once, falling into that curious use of the possessive 
pronoun which marks the domestic servant, even when his 
sphere of occupation is almost sublime. What reaily is the 
matter with Buckingham Palace is that it has not been lived 
in sufficiently, that it has been too much of an hotel for the 
accommodation of illustrious visitors of all shades of colour. 
Now we may confidently expect it to be in occupation very much 
more than it has been; it will become more homelike and better 
known. And there is no denying that the presence of the Court 
in London will in due course make the seasons brighter and 
encourage trade, which is quite worth thinking about. 


What brings Buckingham Palace to mind at the prescnt 
moment is the very striking inspection of Strathcona’s Horse, 
which was made last week by the King, who was accompanied 
by the Queen, and in the presence of nearly all the most promi- 
nent officers of the Army who are at home just now. Lord 
Roberts was there, Sir Redvers Buller, Sir Henry Trotter, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, and almost every considerable officer of the 
Home District or Headquarters Staff. And it was very curious 
to note the marked contrast between the King’s Company of the 
Grenadier Guards, than whom no finer soldiers exist, and the 
wiry, workmanlike horsemen who filed past the King to receive 
the medals which they had won by hard fighting in South Africa. 
The whole scene, however, compels us to make one remark 
which may not be altogether popular. There were those who, 
noting the splendid demeanour of the Grenadiers on the one 
hand, and the rough, almost unkempt, appearance of the 
Canadians on the other, were somewhat over-prompt to assume 
that it was because the Canadians were rough that they were good 
soldiers. This matter is one upon which the public is much too 
apt to run to illogical extremes. And it may be as well to recall 
the well-known fact that the history of all the wars in the world, 
from the days when the Spartans combed their long hair before 
going into battle, of the Old Guard, and of the Peninsula, even 
to our own, has shown that the soldier fights none the worse, 
but rather somewhat the better, from having a pride in his 
personal appearance. 

One more point. Strathcona’s Horse arrived in London 
just in time to be present at Buckingham Palace before the King 
started on his way to open Parliament. That night, we read, 
they were nominally confined to barracks. As a matter of fact, 
nearly all of them got out over the wall, either at St. John’s 
Wood or at Kensington, and in spite of that they all turned up 
safe, sound, and sober the next morning. ‘There was a distinct 
tendency among the spectators to say that the military authorities 
had acted with singular folly in issuing the order for confinement 
to barracks, and that the men, knowing that they were going 
to receive their medals from their Sovereign, might have been 
trusted with perfect safety to take care of themselves. With 
that criticism we agree, but when it is exaggerated into a 
laughing admiration of the men for breaking bounds, as it was, 
we feel constrained to enter a mild protest. Contempt of 
discipline shows, no doubt, a free and untrammelled spirit, but it 
does not conduce to ease in handling large bodies of men, and 
we should have been better pleased with the Canadians if they 
had done as they were bidden, no matter how grandmotherly the 
command. In passing, those who desire to understand the value 
of discipline might do a great deal worse than read Colonel 
Eustace Balfour’s reply in the Fortnightly Review to the article 
on military cycling perpetrated by Mr. H. G. Wells. It is not 
only a cogent argument, but a literary treat, for never was the 
process known to the reviewer as ‘ slating ” executed in a more 
business-like manner, except perhaps when Macaulay took it in 
hand. 


To ask ninety-nine men out of a hundred whether chey 
were aware that the Marquis of Montserrat was dead would 
provoke impromptu jests, probably of the poorest character, with 
sneering allusions to a beverage more or less beloved of the total 
abstainer. But, as a matter of fact, the Marquis of Montserrat 
was a distinguished and valuable Englishman, fairly to be classed 
among the merchant princes, who received his title in reward for 
his generosity in ,rescuing from destruction one of the most 
interesting places in the ‘world. Cintra, suburb of Lisbon, is 
associated with the names of Columbus and Camoens, and it was 
there that the idea of ‘‘ Childe Harold” took shape in Byron’s 
mind. At Cintra, Sir Francis Cook, a ‘‘rag merchant” in the 
City and upon a colossal scale, purchased the ancient Palace of 
Montserrat, and there gradually the proceeds of rags were 
converted into a vast estate, and it was for this service in pre- 
serving to Art a classic district that the King of Portugal made 
Sir Francis Cook Marquis of Montserrat. At home, too, Sir 
Francis was a patron of art on the grand scale, and in Doughty 
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House, Lis home at Richmond, is a very fine collection of 
Spanish and Italian pictures and of ancient ecclesiastical plate. 
We breed many men of this kind in England, although Sir 
Francis Cook was one of the greatest of them, and they deserve 
to be held in honour. 

We are very glad to hear of such good entries for the Vield 
Trials, which start on April 9th with a one-day meeting of the 
International Gun Dog League for brace stakes only. This event, 
like that of the Kennel Club on April toth, 11th, and 12th, 
comes off near Ipswich, and has Major Dunning and Mr. 5. 
Smale for judges. Entries for the pointer and setter puppy stakes 
have closed with a very fair entry of fifty-five puppies. This is 
followed on April 16th and 17th by the English Setter Field Trials, 
where the Rev. W. Serjeantson and Mr. S. Smale judge. Then 
comes the meeting of the senior society, The National Pointer 
and Setter, at Acton Reynold, which has been lent by Sir Walter 
Corbett, following his father’s example. The judges here are to 
be Mr. C. H. Beck and Mr. G. T. Teasdale-Buckell, and the entry 
for the puppy stakes has closed with a record of ninety-five 
pointers and setters. 

The Board of Trade report on the state of the labour market 
in January is not very pleasant reading, as it seems to speak 
plainly of the advancing .wave of depression. ‘* Employment,” 
in the words of the sun-mary, “ continued todecline,” and ‘ for 
the first time since November, 1897, the net result of the changes 
in wages recorded during the month was a decline.” The 
growing slackness is most felt in the iron and steel trades, but it 
is significant that “employment in all branches of the building 
trades continues to decline and the number of unemployed to 
increase.” It is also bad in the furnishing trades. Changes in 
the rate of wages affected 56,692 workpeople, and their net effect 
on the weekly wages was a reduction of 1s. 73d. per head. 
Those engaged in the steel and iron trades have suffered most ; 
37,553 blast-furnacemen, puddlers, smelters, and other workers 
sustained reductions averaging slightly over 2s. per head per 
week. This is far from being reading of an agreeable nature, 
yet it is just what we have every reason to expect. After a 
period of great activity a reaction has always followed in previous 
history, and we seem powerless to alter this law of economics. 


Some very handsome gifts of trout are constantly being 
made to the Thames, both by private persons and by one or 
other of the now numerous societies that are bound together by 
a common interest in angling among their members. Of late a 
good many ‘‘rainbow ” have been put in, and we are glad to see 
that both these and the brown trout are given every chance of 
life by putting them in at the relatively mature age of two 
years. Thus they will be able to escape the onslaughts of any 
cannibals of their own or any other kind. The “ rainbow” isa 
fish that is notorious for his wandering habits, so that we may 
look forward not only to an improvement of the fishing just in 
the neighbourhood of the place where the fish were put in, but 
all the river over. Indeed, the numerous trout-breeding establish- 
ments in all parts of England, some for fun and some for profit, 
must be having an influence on the trout population of our 
rivers all the country over. Anglers increase, but the increase 
of most things to be angled for is even quicker, which is all very 
much as it should be. Unfortunately we must except from this 
dictum the best of all things angled for—the salmon. 


The “coarse fish" season, as some discourteously call it, 
is over, and “enter” the trout and the salmon. Maybe a few 
trout, and certainly many salmon, have been caught before the 
writing of these lines. Tay has yielded many a “ springer” 
before most rivers opened. Bat ‘snow broth’’ has interfered 
with fishing both for trout and salmon, and the former, that 
perhaps would fain rise to fly, find no fly to rise to. When the 
weather gets warmer we may use the February red, the duns, 
and so on, with better chance. The salmon we need hardly 
regard as rising to fly at all. It seems likely that pike are 
extending their general range—bad cess to them!—but we 
have not heard of any very large ones being taken, nor has 
anything big been done with the other coarse fish. For all that, 
the season has been a fair one enough, and the weather, until 
quite the latter end, mild and pleasant. 

This year, as usual, even in the midst of frost and snow, 
the signs of spring began to announce themselves, even before 
St. Valentine’s Day, by an apparent accession to the numbers of 
the tits, especially the blue tit and the great tit, coming about 
our gardens. In all probability it is not so much that there is 
any very great increase, about this time, in the numbers of tits 
in the land, but that they come out, about the same date each 
year, from the shelter of the big woods, and begin searching 
about the walls and trees of the gardens for nice holes to make 
their nests in. Unfailingly before the hazel catkins have swelled 
to any size, the spring will be heralded by these birds revisiting 
every garden that has ever provided them with a home and a 


welcome; and if you hang up an old bone or two they will afford 
a pretty acrobatic spectacle. 

An interesting and a very pathetic story is that of Mrs. Irons, 
of Sutton Courtney, and of Sarah Shrapnel, her twin sister, who 
died within a day of one another, last week. They were daughters, 
born at Calais in 1825, of Lieutenant Shrapnel, son of the inventor 
of the well-known shell, who himself served under Nelson in the 
“Victory.” Their father died in 1843, and they were left 
motherless in 1859, with a sister Angelina, and between them 
they received a compassionate allowance of £36 year, or of £12 
apiece. Mrs. !rons became so by marriage in 1874, and her 
allowance was stopped. Angelina’s allowance was lost a few 
years ago, when she was removed to an asylum, and last of all 
Mr. Irons died also, and Mrs. Irons returned to Sutton Courtney, 
to live with her sister on the £12 a year, which was all that a 
grateful country allowed to them. 

It is to the closing year of the lives of these very old ladies 
that special and most pathetic interest belongs. Every Saturday, 
sometimes with her sister and sometimes not, Mrs. Irons would 
walk to Oxford and back, twenty miles altogether, pushing a 
small truck in front of her, in which she would bring back 
meat from a certain butcher at Oxford, to be retailed to her 
customers at Sutton Courtney. Neither the severity of the 
winters of 1880-81 nor of 1894 stopped her, and nothing would 
inducé her to stop short at Abingdon, where just as good 
meat can be bought as at Oxford. Her dead husband had 
dealt with the Oxford butcher, and she would go on deal- 
ing with him as long as she was able. And, in fact, she 
did go on dealing with him, pushing her truck every Saturday, 
always refusing a lift from a friendly carrier, defying weather 
and age, until the year 1898. Finally, the one old lady passed 
away on February 11th and the other on the 12th, and in death 
they were not divided. Surely this story, which is given in 
detail by the Abingdon Herald, is as touching as story can be. 
Here were the aged daughters of a Naval officer and the grand- 
daughters of a distinguished military inventor reduced to absolute 
penury, and compelled to earn their living by labour which no 
woman of common extraction could have endured. But we 
should not say it was a sad story, for women who could so 
persevere, women of such indomitable and unconquerable 
determination, were probably of happy temperament. 

There are certain days of the week when the passer-by in 
the neighbourhood of Ludgate Circus notes, each time with 
fresh surprise and interest, that the rolling of wheels and the roar 
of the city is interrupted by the lowing of cattle and bleating of 
sheep. And then, after a while, he sees the traffic practically 
stopped while a herd of bullocks or a flock of sheep are driven 
across Blackfriars Bridge by a yelping sheepdog, in order to be 
converted into beef or mutton. It always seems odd, and it must 
have seemed even more odd than usual early in the week when 
a herd of oxen got scattered somewhat, and, being tired, lay down 
with bovine immobility in the open street. This calls to mind 
the unhappy, but by no means malicious, story told at the annual 
dinner of the Yorick Club on Saturday by the second of the two 
victims chosen to respond to the toast of the visitors. Observing 
that his speech was in the nature of a dull break in the light-hearted 
harmony of the evening, he told a story of a stoppage on the 
South-Eastern Railway, of which the explanation was, “ Only a 
cow on the line,”’ and of a second stoppage, of which the ex- 
planation was, ‘‘ Same old cow.’”’ He did not mean to refer to 
his predecessor in oratory, but the reference, of course, was $0 
taken in a good-humoured way. 

Particulars have lately been published concerning a certain 
famous sportsman who flourished early in the last century, and 
who, though blind, was said to be a very clever card-playet. 
One or two sceptics now declare that it is manifestly impossible 
for a blind man to play at cards, and go on to insinuate that the 
published account of the old man’s doings must have been 
exaggerated. Yet there lives near Brentwood, at the present 
time, a middle-aged man who, though quite blind for many 
years past, plays a rubber of whist every day of his life, and 4 
very excellent rubber too. The cards with which he plays 
have, of course, been, so to speak, “ faked,” that is to say, the 
right top corner of every card in the pack has been cut off, the 
character of each card being subsequently indicated by means 
of pin holes pricked in one of the corners left intact. Thus, the 
moment the blind player handles the cards dealt to him he 
proceeds to arrange them all with the mutilated corners upright, 
and then, by feeling the pricks in the remaining corners, he 1 
able to tell at once what cards he holds. Few men are able to 
beat him at whist when he finds himself paired with a partner a8 
skilful as himself, and, oddly enough, this blind man is one oF 
the quickest players we have ever come across. 


We understand that the University of Oxford approves of 
the principle that the limit of time for passing in Honour Schools 
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shall be extended, in case of undezgraduates on active service in 
South Africa, until such active service be over and the candidate 
be at liberty to return. On the other hand, the application of 
those whe request that the time spent in wartare shall be 
considered as terms spent in residence for the purpose of taking 
degrees, is being delegated to the consideration of a standing 
committee of the Hebdomadal Council, presumably with the 
view of taking each case on its own merits. If it be permitted 
to criticise the acts of so august a body, we may, perhaps, 
venture to say that both decisions seem judiciously to blend 
patriotism with academic requirements. 
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Now to the glory of walking, the vaptuve of striding and swinging 
Over the meadows and headlands, joyfully humming and singing, 
Lying full length in the greenwood, lounging an hour in the dingle, 
Saunteving on between hedges to pipe and hard ale in the ingle. 


’Tis when a man is walking life is wide, 
O! the rosy. happy nonage of the Spring ! 
When the bursting buds grow greener every stride, 
When the waking groves with merry music ring ; 
Then you shout that all the beautiful despair 
Of Arnold, Shelley, Keats, and gentle Clough— 
O! the stinging, clinging freshness of the air !) 
Is fiddlestick and flummery and fluff! 
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’Tis when a man is walking life is dear, 
O! the Summer meadows twinkling in the sun! 
When the blossoms toss to earth the dewy tear, 
And the tinkling brooks thro’ nets of lilies run ; 
Then you gather all creation in your prayers, 
Then you love the human race from pole to pole, 
And you feel that there are many various stairs 
To the one and single Heaven of the soul. 


’Tis when a man is walking life is sure, 
O! the gentle Autumn’s quiet closing eyes ! 
When the soul cries, Changes all, but I endure, 
God is rolling golden summers thro’ the skies ! 
Then you think, without the pain, without the tear, 
Of the brother in the shadow of the yew, 
And you feel that he, ah comfort! he is near 
In the mercy that baptises earth with dew. 


*Tis when a man is walking life is sweet, 

O! the sparkling Winter morning cold and red! 
When the road rings frosty music ’neath the feet, 

When the Heavens bow their God above the head ! 
To the music of existence we respond, 

O! we draw Olympian hopes with every breath ! 
And we know the Fairest Morning waits beyond 

The drowsy, starless bivouac of Death. 


Now to the glory of walking, the rapture of striding and swinging 
Over the meadows and headlands, joyfully humming and singing ; 
Dally not long in the greenwood, tarry not long in the dingle, 

On !—to make sport of our cynics o’erv pipe and hard ale in the ingle. 


Haro.ip BrEGBIE. 








THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


OT since our late beloved Queen opened Parliament 
for the first time has so magnificent a scene been 
witnessed in the House of Lords as that which was 
enacted within its walls last week, when the King 
attended with the Queen Consort and opened Par- 

liament with all traditional pomp and ceremony. With the 
proceedings within the House, however, the writer, like a good 
many peers and a good many more members of the House of 
Commons, has no special concern, but, unlike them, he has no 
grievance of any sort. ‘They had rights and they were deprived 
of them. Place aux dames was the order of the day, and if the 
peers who were allowed to occupy a place in their own house 
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LEAVING THE HORSE GUARDS’, 


enjoyed one of their rare opportunities of ‘ dressing up,” as the 
children say, there were hundreds of noblemen besides who were 
left in outer darkness. And the Commons fared even worse, for 
the space allotted to them was exiguous and ridiculous, and their 
conduct in trying to crush themselves into it seems to have been 
very much the same as that of Wykeharist, engaged in what is 
called a ‘down hot.” Since that phrase is not in general use, 
it will bear explanation, and it exactly suits the situation. The 
entrance of Seventh Chamber, which was the original ‘* school” 
of Winchester College, is by a door leading out of a passage into 
a small and dark pen in which fuel and other things used to be 
stored; the pen which is called the Bar of the House of Lords is 
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a little bigger, but nearly as dark. After college singing it used 
to be the custom for the eighteen prefects in college to mass 
themselves in the Winchester pen, and for the balance of the ‘‘men”’ 
in college to try to “hot,” that is to say ‘‘scrummage,” or, as 
they say at Eton, “ bully,” through them into the passage. That 
was called a “down hot,” presumably because nobody cared 
who was down and who was not; and it was not without its 
amusing side for lusty boys. But the members of the House of 
Commons are not boys, and their “‘down hot” at the Bar of 
the House of Lords has been pretty generally regarded as an 
unseemly proceeding. Certainly the writer is glad not to have 
seen these grave and reverend men, the elected of the people, 
the champions of liberty, the opponents, many of them, of that 
physical force which is no remedy (and yet so hard to remedy), 
struggling like Etonians at the wall (but without the proper 
protection) into the presence of their Sovereign. So, for one 
reason, he has no grievance ; and for another he feels that the 
authorities acted rightly in that distribution of the limited number 
of twenty-five tickets of which there has been no little complaint. 
Some editors of newspapers desired to entrust the task of 
description to their impressionist word-painters, to the masters 
of perfervid phrase and of glowing imagery; but they reckoned 
without their hosts, for the powers that be issued the tickets to 
selected men in “the Gallery” whom they knew. And it was 
quite right so to do, These Gallery men are a select body. 
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They have borne the burden and heat of the day and of the night 
for years, reporting debates which to us who are outside seem, 
for the most part, intolerably tedious; the glamour of the House 
is upon them; they are a fraternity, almost a corporation. It 
was but right that the great show should come to their lot. 

And, after all, one did not want much skill in the word- 
painter to be able, with the aid of a little imagination in matters 
of light and colour, to conjure up the scene from a more or less 
plain record of facts. Only next year we hope that the scene 
will be enacted in a larger theatre, and that Westminster Hall, 
with its historic associations, its noble space, its matchless 
proportions, may be put to a worthy use. At present, so far 
as we are aware, it is not utilised in any way save as a passage, 
for which purpose it is really unnecessarily large, and as a 
place for the Corps of Commissionaires to hold a periodical 
church parade.. They are worthy men, their founder is a public 
benefactor, but Westminster Hall is too magnificent a building 
to exist solely for them. 

Of the ceremonial within, therefore, let nothing in particular 
be ‘said here. It was splendid, but it was esoteric to the. most 
esoteric degree. But the proceedings outside, short as the route 
was from Buckingham Palace along the Mall, through the 
Horse Guards’ Archway, and then by Whitehall to Westminster, 
were really and truly exoteric to a splendid extent. Probably 
in some military manual, given the dimensions, one might 
discover how many men and women might stand, leaving a 
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wide route all the time, on that splendid amphitheatre of grave] 
outside Buckingham Palace, along either side of the Mall, and 
in the Horse Guards’ Parade. As a matter of fact the last- 
named, the best place of all, was never filled, and locomotion 
was easy to the end there. But nobody knows how many 
thousands were spread about in that ample space. They 
came in a continuous stream of black humanity from Buckingham 
Palace Road, from St. James’s Street, and by Birdcage Walk; 
they flocked in through the Horse Guards as long as they were 
allowed to do so; they did not come down by the steps under 
the Duke of York’s Column only because those steps were a 
grand stand free to the first comers, and when those first comers 
came Heaven only knows. But the space is really so vast that 
the streams of people, after a while, seemed to make no 
more difference than do the great rivers as they flow into the sea. 
There was a dense black ocean of people at the beginning, with 
a dry bed, like to that of Jordan once, in the midst of it. The 
rivers kept on flowing into that ocean, but its volume did not 
seem to be sensibly increased; and the cliffs, so to speak, of its 
north-western shore, were black with people also. Multitudes of 
the privileged were assembled on a grand stand at the New 
Admiralty, multitudes more along Carlton House Terrace and at 
Marlborough House Garden. [But taking one consideration with 
another, we think that, on that morning of sunshine and frosty air, 
the humbler spectators had the best of it. They saw quite as 
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much; they saw it from a less distance; and where they were 
crowded so closely that they could not move about to keep up 
circulation, they kept one another. warm. 

Our pictures show the scene in many places, the most 
impressive of all, perhaps, being that in which the slow-moving 
river of splendour is about to turn its course, and to be lost from 
the sight of the multitude under the archway of the entrance to 
the House of Lords. There you have the whole procession at 4 
glance, the cream-coloured steeds and their leaders, the coach, 
the Yeomen of the Guard with their halberds over their shoulders, 
and in the background that building which is the architectural 
embodiment of the liberties of England. To one minor picture 
also would we draw attention. It is one which illustrates 
admirably the fitness of the State coach for a State procession ; 
for you can see the King as plainly as if he were in the open alr. 

And what went folks out for to see? Surely a magnificent 
State’ procession, a vision of the old world, in modern setting. 
Our own experience is that of the preliminary part of it they 
noted but little. Even while high-officérs of State, carriage-load 
after carriage-load, were passing under the eyes of us of the mob, 
our eyes were strained westward for the first glimpse of the 
Hanoverian horses; and as they came in sight we could see the 
great body of the State carriage, all gold and glass it seemed, 
swaying from side to side as it towered above the heads of the 
people. Then we all shouted amain, and old gentlemen ran UP 
and down like boys, and we all forget the grooms, the trappings 
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of the _ horses, 
the Yeomen of 
the Guard, the 


equerries riding 
beside the 


carriage ; and we 
remembered 


nothing except 
that our King 
and his Queen 
were there and 
that we could 


see them plainly, 
him with his 
head bared, his 
face radiant, his 
breast ablaze 
with orders, her 
gracious and 
smiling and 
lovely, with the 
diamonds flash- 
ing in showers of 
light from her 
tiara. It was a 
proud moment 
for them, a 
moment no less 
proud for us, and 
all of us, peers 
and commoners, commoners and commonest, felt that this had 
been a day worth living, and that it was good that the King and 
Queen should be beholden of the people. 


Copyright 


ON DOG SHOWS. 


ANY serious people go to dog shows to study the dogs ; on the whole 

I find it more amusing to go to see the human beings there 

gathered together, In past davs dog shows were principally the 

resort of the male sex, Men judged, men exhibited, and women 

went to be shown the dogs by their male friends or to exhibit 

what are known as ‘‘toys.” Not long ago I was at a big London 

show, and found men very much out of it. It is true they did most of the 
judgins, though the larzest class was judged by a lady, and they did all the rough 
and mewial tasks and most of the partaking of lizht refreshments at the bars ; 
but on the whole it struck me they might have been eliminated altogether. The 
female sex was tremendously in evidence. Its energy, determination, vivacity, 
and resourcefulness were wonderful. The judging rings were small spaces 
liberally coated with sawdust, in which women of mature age, as well as young 
ones, displayed their dogs to the best of their ability. Theré are very strict rules 
forl idding the exhibitors to speak to the judgé, and therefore he escapes with his 
life. Looks cannot kill. Here, and here ‘only at. the dog show, did the man 
Ile stood in the centre of the ring grave and thoughtful. He waved a 
dignified hand, each lady walked round dragging her animal after her; he 
held his hand up, they stood still as if shot ; he pointed to one dog, made a rapid 
pass with his hand, and the owner ran frantically up and down to display the 
paces of her favourite. | And then he examined the animals more closely, wrote 
on a piece of paper the numbers and order of the prize-winners, handed it to a 
steward to place on a board, and for the time all was over. A solemn moment. 
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** The moving finger writes ; and, having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


Again, here I saw a mere man of some little use. The cruel judge had awarded 
a dog a third prize; his owner thousht he deserved a first. She—of course it 
was she—retired to a seat and wept openly and unrestrainedly, and the poor 
husband appeared from some sequestered spot and tried to console her. Any- 
how, he dried her tears, for she stopped crying, and said angrily, ‘* What did 
you put that hideous tie on for? you know I hate it.” She seemed to feel all 
tight then and he none the worse. 

It is truly wonderful to see how woman forgets her raiment when absorbed 
in the dog cult. Round and round in the rings they trotted and ran, in one 
hand a dog comb, in the other a generally reluctant and dignified dog, quite 
regardless of the fact that they were trailing their black skirts in sawdust and 
every other possible dust and dirt, liberally sprinkled with carbolic powder. 
And what a grief to the really doggy lady it must be to have to don these 
black clothes. What a conundrum to be in decent mourning, and yet to look 
doggy. I cannot quite tell how they did it, but they did do it. I think their 
collars were tight and high, and their coa's appeared to be abnormally long and 
ill-fitting, and their toques were small and considerably on one side of their heads. 
Of course they have splendid dozs, and of course they thoroughly understand 
breeding, rearing, and training them; is there anything these wonderful creatures 
do not know? But besides all this they have managed to make a regular 
manicure, pedicure, hairdressing business of the whole thing. I am speaking 
now of the terriers who possess enough hair to provide plenty of occupation to 
their owners, without having the distressing amount owned by the Skye terrier. 
At least two months before the important day, these unfortunate animals are 
taken in hand. ‘‘ Shaggy, indomitable ” were they called, but that does not 
suit their mistresses. Getting them ready for show means plucking. them all 
round the eyes and on the cheeks, iaking all the hair off their ears and leaving 
only a short pile on the ear anda long fringe hanging from the bottom. If 
only rouze, bismuth, and powder could be used, the poor dog would have a 
happier time of it, but as they cannot, he has to submit to being tweaked 
and puled to satisfy the idea of the beautiful held by his owner. Then 
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at the show he js 
not left in peace 
a moment. Till the 
judging is all over his 
mistress worrits him 
ceaselessly with a 
comb, I heard a 
practised hand in. 
structing a beginner; 
“Comb up his top- 
knot, smooth down 
the hair on his body, 
comb it down on his 
chest, comb down his 
ears, straighten his 
tail,” all this as quick 
as could be, the dis- 
tracted beginner 
carrying out the 
orders as ripidly as 
she could, and then 
tearing off with the 
sufferer to the judging 
ring, comb in hand. 
Whenever the judge 
devoted any time to 
the examination o. 
one particular dog, 
allthe combs were set 
to work on the others. 


“Like the 

as Jay S 
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wood” were these 


same dogs said to be 
—now, like the man in the dock, most of them seemed to ‘ feel their positions 
acutely.” They looked heartily ashamed of themselves and heartily sick of the 
whole business as they drearily paraded, while their mistresses rattled their 
chains, chirrupped and called to them to try to make them look a little cheer- 
ful, But ‘*No,” they seemed to say, ‘‘I’ve got to go through with this 
business, but I’m blowed if I’m going to pretend I like it, and if that fool of a 
dog behind comes any nearer me I’ll show him I’m not such a fool as I look, 
gruw—r-r-r.” 

“Do you think, Mr. Smith, I have any chance of winning?” said a 
fascinating young woman with a passable terrier to an old kennel-man. 
‘Depends which end of the chain he looks,” said he, and that appeared to be 
the opinion of many. The judge must not know the name of the dog or of its 
owner, but the owner may lead her own dog, and if the owner is a lady known 
to be the most successful exhibitor of the breed, or if the owner is young and 
charming, who among us can throw a stone if the judge is itfluenced by the 
knowledge that the successful exhibitor never shows anything Lut a very good dog 
and therefore he will be condemned if he does not award her a prize ? And how 
can he, being a mere man, not look at the other end ofthe chain when it is held 
by a pretty young woman? I have not the honour of the personal friendship of a 
judge, and so cannot ask what I should like 10 know—is he flittered, amused, 
or annoyed by the combing, and smoothing, and doctoring done for his 
benefit ? 

I feel I only display hopeless imbecility by askinz the question, but given 
a rough-coated, workmanlike breed of dog, supposed to be able to stand any 
weather and any work, would it be impossible to submit him to a judge, clean 
and decently groomed but not combed and washed with all sorts of knowing 
dodges, quantities of hair pulled out from here, and ointmented there to make 
the hair grow thicker ? Is a dog clean, but in the natural condition of his coat, 
at a disadvantage compared to the elaborately-prepared dog? In the opinion of 
many it is useless to show a dog unless ‘‘ you know how to prepare him for 
show.” Asan outsider, I hope this is not the case, and that a good judze is 
not influenced by the barber’s shop business. | AN IGNORANT OBSERVER. 


SOME NOTES ON TREES. 


EW subjects connected with rural economy have received 
more attention of late than forestry. The great interest 
now taken by a multitude of people in country pursuits 
and relaxations would partly account for this; and then 
there is the fact that owners of timber and coppice are 

coming to understand that trees and underwood are, after all, a 
surer source of income in these days than arable land, possibly 
in some cases even than pasturage. 

Prices of good ash and oak have been firm during the last 
few years, and the present generation may live to see a consider- 
able acreage of moderately good corn-growing land converted 
into plantations of deciduous and coniferous trees. Larch planta- 
tions, which an ancestor of the present Duke of Atholl first 
established in Britain, are already much in favour, and are known 
to be distinctly profitable. 

The great fall in the value of oak bark is a somewhat depress- 
ing fact in connection with silviculture in Great Britain. The 
price per ton has been going down and down during the last five- 
and-twenty years; and, if the fall continues, it is really doubtful 
whether the bark will be worth stripping in the near future. 
Cheap—and nasty—chemicals have taken the place of oak 
bark for tanning to a very largeextent. These chemicals, which 
come from abroad, are commonly used in the tanning of the 
leather for inferior boots which are not hand-sewn. The result, 
in the view of some people who have studied the subject, 1s 
bad boots, and bad feet into the bargain. It is thought that 


the chemicals are drawn out of the leather when the foot grows 
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hot, and that they are distinctly hurtful. So much for the 
modern method of tanning. A century or so ago there was such 
a demand for good oak bark for tanning that some landed 
proprietors were induced to try whether elm bark would do 
equally well. But it proved an indifferent substitute, fetching 
only about half as much per load as the oak bark. The elm 
tree, by the way, was by no means valueless in the days of the 
old wooden ships. Large elm wood was much in demand for 
keel-pieces in the Royal Dockyard at Portsmouth, selling for as 
high a figure now and then as 3s. 6d. per foot. 

There has been correspondence of late in some of the country 
papers about the size of the largest chestnut tree in the kingdom. 
This is unquestionably the Tortworth Chestnut, which Loudon, 
Strutt, and other writers on forestry describe. There is life in 
the old tree yet. Where is the largest elm in the land? Some 
of the noblest specimens are on the property of the Duke of 
Wellington, but possibly the giant of the South of England is the 
wonderful old tree on the little village green of Tubneyin Berkshire. 
I recently made a pilgrimage to that village in order to see the vast 
elm which Matthew Arnold alluded to in more than one of his 
poems. I found it shorn of its upper parts—a headless giant, but 
still very far removed from utter decay. It is the “‘ Fyfield tree’ 
of “ Thyrsis,” the ‘‘Fyfield elm” of ‘The Scholar-Gipsy,” 
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round which the maidens came from distant hamlets to dance 
in May. Arnold loved his elm trees, and knew, no doubt, the 
form of many a one growing on the hillsides and among the 
pretty villages round the city of the ‘dreaming spires.” Richard 
Jefferies was prejudiced against the elm, which he regarded as 
a treacherous tree. 

A word which seems to have slipped entirely out of use is 
“tillow” or ‘tiller’; few of the lesser dictionaries give it. 
Tillow was formerly a word in constant use among those 
engaged in forestry and husbandry. It meant the young slender 
ash tree, which is now commonly termed the ash sapling or 
the ash heir. The word comes through the Anglo-Saxon 
telgor, a shoot. 

The damage done by hares to underwood and young 
unprotected timber is perhaps only occasional; if it were 
otherwise the hare would be far worse than the rabbit in’ the 
woods and plantations. Now and then the hare, for some reason 
or other, tries its teeth on young underwood. I found the other 
day some stems of hazel, almost as thick as one’s little finger, 
completely severed. by the bite of a hare. Only one bush had 
been attacked, but so thorough had been this hare’s work that 
scarcely a twig on one side of the stubbs remained whole; the 
stems had been bitten clean through. Gerorce A. B. Dewar. 


WILD ANIMALS AT HAGGERSTONXN, . 


I.—BISON 


HEN the story of accli- 
matisation in England 
comes to be written, 
Mr. C. Leyland’s ex- 
periments at Hagger- 

ston Castle will take a leading place. 
The estate lies near the sea, on the 
northern coast of Northumberland. 
Consequently the success which has 
accrued to the owner’s efforts is not 
due to mildness of climate. Yet in 
this Northern park he has not only the 
bison of North America and the wapiti 
deer from the same region, but other 
species from the far warmer climates 
of India, South Africa, and Australia. 
Among the animals kept in the park 
and paddocks are the axis deer and 
black buck antelope of India, red 
kangaroos from Australia, Japanese 
apes and Japanese deer, and the 
brindled gnu or wildebeest of Southern 
and East Central Africa. The Japanese 
apes do not breed, but the kangaroos, 
the Japanese deer, and the wildebeest 
do, and so do the Indian black bucks. There is also a herd of 
dwarf Afghan cattle, which produce their tiny and elegant calves 
very regularly. The most notable and important part of this collec- 
tion is the bison herd, which is the largest in Europe, and the only 
increasing one. Some notes and illustrations of these bison, and of 
the hybrids between bison bulls and Highland cows, have already 
appeared in Country Lire. The facts kindly communicated by 
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Mr. C. Leyland aroused so much interest at the time, that it is 
perhaps as well to give a summary in this more general 
illustration of his collection. The herd consists of twelve bulls, 
and nine cows and heifers (pure bred), three half-bred, ten 
three-quarter bred, and one seven-eighths. It will be seen that 
the pure bison are fertile, as well as the crosses, and though the 
owner is not going to try the raw cross with the bison and 
domestic cow any more, be- 
cause the result is often fatal 
to the latter, there remains a 
field for curious and most in- 
structive experiments in the 
various degrees of hybrids. 

Mr. Leyland’s herd-book 
will, in due course, and 
indeed should now, be one of 
the most interesting docu- 
ments in the problem of the 
development of species and the 
possble origin of domestic 
cattle. It will rank with Pro- 
fessor Ewart’s experiments in 
interest, and the difficulty of 
procuring the bison alone 
makes the record even more 
unlikely to be equalled else- 
where. The writer has been 
unable to find the reference to 
the experiments madein hybrid- 
ising from the different bovine 
animals at the Zoo. It was done 
with great success, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley later bred 
Copyright—""C.L." hybrids between the gayal, or 
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wild ox of Assam, 
and English 
cattle, the hybrids 
making excellent 
beef. Inthe hope 
that the results 
of the Hagger- 
ston Castle ex- 
periments may 
be published in 
a form worthy of 
the enterprise of 
their author, we 
may say a few 
words as to the 
rest of the col- 
lection. It em- 
braces both birds 
and beasts, many 
of whose 
portraits are 
here shown. 
Australia is 
represented = in 
both classes. On 
the lake are black swans, and among other wildfowl the curious 
cyropsis geese. These birds are remarkable for their odd, short, 
green beaks, and the ocelli, or eye-like spots, on their wings. 
These are not iridiscent like those on the peacock pheasant, 
but are so like them in characte: that if the birds were domesti- 
cated it is not impossible they could be bred so as to wear 
this beautiful ornament. They are quaint and clever birds. 
They breed at Haggerston, and we give a picture of the hopeful 
family. It is a goose of this kind which fell in love with and 
annexed a Sarus crane of Lord Lilford’s, with which mate it has 
lived happily for several years. l-mus have long been naturalised 
in some English parks. At Leonardslee we believe they have a 
shelter in which to lay. At Haggerston they live naturally in 
a large paddock and lay in the open. Emus’ eggs are of a dark 
green here, as in Australia; but in some parts it has Leen notice: 
that the first egg laid is of a brilliant light copper green. It 
makes a beautiful ornament. In Sir E. G. Loder’s museum one 
lies on the top of an elephant’s skull, and 1s rather a diffic: It 
specimen tor the ordinary visitor to identify. Our photograph 
shows the bird sitting under a fallen larch tree. The breeding 
of the ostrich in this country so far North is remarkable. Thosc 
who saw the troop of ostriches from California shown seme 
years ago—when Buffalo Bill was here, if we remember rightly 

apparently none the worse for a London fog in winter, concluded 
tnat their constitutions must be as robust as their digestions. 
But they scarcely expected to hear that ostriches would breed in 
far Northumberland. If they can be reared there, there is no 
reason why ostrich farming might not be carried on profitably 
in this country, other things being equal. The nest here shown 
contains ten eggs, on which the cock bird sat, as is the-meritorious 
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habit of male 
ostriches. The 
present range of 
this bird from the 
African deserts 
is rather strik- 
ing. They have 
been acclima- 
tised, for com- 
mercial use, in 
California, in 
New Zealand, 
and in Southern 
Russia. If they 
will stand our 
climate, and with 
the aid of winter 
shelter there 
seems no par- 
ticular reason 
why they should 
not, they would 
make a pic- 
turesque addition 
to what the 
agricultural books call ‘the livestock of the farm.” In New 
Zealand the birds are now allowed to sit on their own eggs, 
though formerly they were reared by the aid of anincubator. In 
any case the young are taken away as soon as they are hatched, 
and brought up by hand. The birds graze on the grass fields 
almost like cattle, and, lke cattle, are fed in winter on turnips 
and maize. Cattle, on the New Zealand runs, are fed over the 
ground after the ostriches. 
(lo be continued. ) 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THe EaAkty Bubtnous TRrIsks. 
II last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society was made 
interesting by several exhibits of the early-flowering bulbous Irises, 
I. Danfordix, I. bakeriana, I. Heldreichi, I. ret'culata, and several 
others. These early Irises are amongst the most charming of the 
first flowers of the year. The flowers are delightfully fresh and pure 
in colour, and many of the kinds are sweetly fragrant, scented 
with the breath of Violets. I. bakeriana has become an established favourite ; 
it is very similar to the fragrant I. reticulata, and the flowers are relieved by spouts 
and blotches of colour on analmost white ground. I, ala'aand I. stylosa and the 
white variety were also shown. ‘Ti.ese early-flowering species may be grown 
readily in a window-box filled with light soil and well drained. | Under these 
conditions they are mo e under control, so to speak, and can be protected during 
sharp frosts and heavy rains. When little colonies are planted in the garden, a 
handlight will provide the necessary shelter. 
Ha&MANTHUS CINNABARINUS. 
This is nat a hardy plant, but one of those curious exotics possessing 
brilliancy of colour and strange form. A correspondent sends the following note 
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about H. cinnabarinus, now in flower at Kew: ‘* While the species of 
Hmanthus that are natives of the southern portion of South Alrica are essentially 
greenhouse plants, those from more northern districts require a higher temperature, 
though this fact is overlooked by some, with the result that failures in their culture 
at times occur. That some kinds at least are benefited by a considerable amount 
of heat and moisture is shown just now at Kew, where some plants of 
H. cinnabarinus which are planted out in the Nepenthes house are in robust health 
and flowering freely. The rounded clusters of cinnabar red flowers, which are 
borne on stout stems, well above the handsome mass of foliage, form a bright 
feature, particularly welcome at this period of the year. This Haemanthus, which 
is a native of West Africa, is said to have been introduced in 1855, but it does 
not appear then to have become at all general in cultivation, as Messrs. Veitch 
distributed it among their new plants for the year 1878. It was awarded a first- 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society when shown by Mr. Rucker, 
of Wandsworth, in 1869.” 
FUCHSIA SPLENDENS, 

Although the garden varieties of Fuchsia are innumerable, some of the 
original species still hold their own as desirable flowering shrubs for the green- 
house, while in a rather warmer structure the distinct and pretty F. sp!endens 
is already in flower. It is a free-growing bush, with heart-shaped pale green 
leaves and curious tubular-shaped blossoms, bright red, tipped with green. It 
is an old kind, having been introduced from Mexico in 1841. Besides this, 
other species worthy of more attention than they receive at the present day are 
F, dependens, a strong-growing kind, with long pendulous flowers, which are 
seen to great advantage on a roof or rafter; F. corymbiflora and its whites 
flowered variety (alba); F. fulgens, well known as a good plant for summer 
bedding ; F. macrostemma, under which head are now included the several 
small - flowered hardy kinds, among them 
F. gracilis and F. globosa; F. spectabil.s, 
with showy red flowers; and the brilliant 
cinnalar red F. triphylla, so distinct from any 
of the others. Three tiny-flowered species, 
viz, KF, bacillaris, F. . microphylla, and F. 
thymifolia, are also both interesting and pretty 
from the profusion of bloom. With these and 
several other species to work upon, the raiser of 
new Fuchsias need not confine his attention 
solely to the ordinary garden varieties and fix 
the standards of size as the only object to be 
aimed at, for many interesting and valuable 
combinations suggest themselves. The old 
hybrid F. dominiana, raised half a century ago 
between F, serratifolia and F., spectabilis, is 
still a most desirable, though now rare, plant, 
while a hybrid between those two beautiful yet 
diss milar species, F. corymbiflora and F, 
triphylla, which last summer was flowering 
freely at Kew, attracted far more attention than 
any of the garden varieties with which it was 
associated, 


Norrs ABouT ANNUAL FLOWERS. 


An annual has been defined as a plant 
“which springs from the seed, flowers, and 
dies within the course of a year.” This is a 
technically correct definition, but it has been 
observed that ‘a number of thinzs, however, 
which are not strictly of annual duration, but 
which are sown every year in preference to 
housing the roots before they are killed by late 
autumn or winter frosts, are generally classed for 
the sake of convenience under the head of 
annuals,” Tt is also generally recognised that in 
the case of ceriain subjects the finest flowers 
are obtained from seedling plants flowering for the first time, and so not a few 
of a distinctly biennial or perennial cliaracter are treated as annuals. Besides, 
there is added the all-absorising and fascinating interest inthe first blooming of 
seedlings, the hope of some fine development which shall transcend all previous 
productions and come nearer to the realisation of ideals. Some annuals are 
also regarded as biennials, and that, too, with the most satisfactory results. 
The preparation of the soil is important. It is not sufficient to scrape a hoe 
on the surface, sow the seeds, cover them, and leave them to fate. Numerous 
failures occur from lack of proper attention at the outset, and it is assumed that the 
subjects tried are not worthy of cultivation, or cannot be satisfactorily grown. 
By the preparation of the soil is meant the choice of a soil through which water 
can pass freely. It should be of fairly light texture, and | e deeply stirred and well 
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pulverised. It may be said of our popular hardy annuals generally that they 
are sun-loving plants, and so the seeds should be sown in a position that is both 
open and sunny. A heavy soil, in which the particles combine and become 
hard and unsuited to growth, can be rendered more suitab’e by the addition of 
half-rotten stable manure, decayed vegetable mould, wood ashes, rough sand, 
cocoanut fibre, finely-sifted mortar rubbish, etc. These, while adapting the soil for 
the free spreading of the roots of the plants, will also supply food for their 
sustenance, It is of great advantage to have the ground in which annuals 
are to be sown deeply forked over once or twice just previously to the time for 
sowing. The more open and porous the soil, the greater is the amount of 
warmth which penetrates to the roots, an influence so essential to healthy 
growth. A retentive clay soil is always a cold one, and seeds do not germinate 
so freely in it as in one of a more open and porous character, and some flower 
seeds if sown too early will not germinate at all. In northern localities, where 
there is much rainfall and little genial warmth at any season, the growth of 
vegetation is very slow, and needs to be hastened in every possible way. 
In SOWING SEEDS 
it should be borne in mind that those of some of our popular annuals are 
small. A few, such as the annual Campanulas, are very small, therefore the soil 
in which they are sown should be made as fine as possible. Some inexperienced 
amateurs sow their seeds too deeply. It is difficult to lay down particular rules 
in the case of everything sown, but the depth at which the seeds should be 
covered can be considerably regulated by their size; the amount of soil placed 
over them should be equal to the diameter of the seed grains, In fact, all small 
seeds require only a very thin covering, and that of the finest soil. Some prefer 
to make a plantation of annuals, and sow the seeds in shallow d.ills; others 
prefer to sow in patches, so as to form little clumps of plants. Ii the land to be 
s wn be light and friable, early sowing may be fol'owed ; but if the svil be heavy 
and moist, later sowing is advisable. Strong-growing annuals with the 
largest seeds may be sown first, the smaller seeds after. Sow thinly; many 
annuals are ruined through too thick sowings; the plants are starved for 
lack of room in which to develop, and are disappointing. If early sowing is to 
be done, sow a little thicker than one would two or three weeks later. Having 
sown, scatter fine soil over the grains, and then gently press the surface down, so 
that each seed may find itsown cavity. Ifdry weather follows the act of sowing, 
the surface of the sown plots should be kept moist by sprinkling it with water 
through a fine-rose watering-pot, care being taken not to wash the seeds out of 
the soil. Some who have to deal with a late, c.ld soil, in an uncongenial 
locality, sow in a frame or on a prepared bed of leaves, and transplant. This 
adds materially to the labour of the garden, and shading and watering have to be 
given to keep the plants growing. When seeds are sown in the open 
ground some thinning out is pretty certain to be necessary, and it may be well to 
transplant. Some subjects it is desirable to retain to provide a succession of 
hloom. In the act of 
THINNING Our 

it is well to water the seedlings thoroughly ; the plants to be taken out can then 
be removed with the moist soil attaching to their roots, and if they are at once 
planted in so'l sufficiently damp and shaded from the sun, they soon strike 
root, and, with care applied to their culture, will not infrequently outstrip in size 
the individual plants remaining in the seed patch. Some varieties of annuals are 
much more branching than others. Seeds of these should therefore be sown 
thinly, or the plants somewhat severely thinned out. All slender-stemmed 
annuals are greatly helped by having twigs or banches, such as the tops 
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of pea-sticks, placed about’'them. Some of the ta ler and more sturdy-growing 
forms may be tied to neat stakes. Many illustrations are affordel in gardens 
of the value of supports to plants; their development is all the stronger 
in consequence, and the head of bloom correspondingly finer. Cleanliness 
is most important ; no weeds should be permitted to draw away from the plants 
any of the goodness of the soil. When water is given in drying weather, or 
immediately after a fall of rain, the soil is apt to become caked upon the 
surface, and then it is advantageous to keep the surface loosened, so that 
a shower can reach the roots instead of running off the caked ground. The 
duration of bloom of many annuals is prolonged by picking off the decayed 
Llossoms, and so preventing them from for ning seed-pods and maturing their 
seeds. 
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A BRIGHT-FLOWERED RHODODENDRON FOR THE PLANT-HOUSE, 

It is seldom that the warmth-lovins Rhododendrons are well grown in 
gardens, but amongst them are the brightest flowers of winter. One of the 
number is R. multicolor Curtisi. Apart from the interest attached to this 
Rhododendron as having played a prominent part in the production of a dwarf 
free-flowering race of warm-house Rhododendrons, it is itself a delightful little 
flowering shrub, with a flower season not limited to any particular period of the 
year, though as a rule the flowers are borne more during the first two or three 
months than at any other time. It is a native of Sumatra, and was first sent 
home by the collector after whom it is named, when travelling for Messrs. Veitch, 
now nearly twenty years ago, The typical R. multicolor is a dwarf, much- 
branched bush, with thimble-shaped yellow-tinted flowers. Except in the colour 
of the flowers the variety Curtisi is a counterpart of this, but instead of being 
yellow as in the type, they are of a bright ruby crimson. Owing to the rich 
colour of the flowers and the fact that they are freely borne even on small plants, 
this Rhododendron has much to commend it. The cool end of the stove or the 
temperature of an intermediate house is, however, necessary. The last known of 
the varieties that have resulted from intercrossin: it with other kinds are—Mrs. 
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A SUBSTI1UTE FOR 


VIRGINIA CREEPER. 
Head, white ; Latona, pale yellow; Neptune, scarlet ; Nestor, rosy buff; Numa, 
orange red ; Ensign, salmon red ; and Ruby, dark coral red, toned with crimson. 


PRUNUS DAVIDIANA, 

**S. RK.” writes: ‘* Pleasant as it is to hear that in Prunus miqueliana we 
have a shrub which will give us flowers even before Prunus davidiana, it would 
be a pity ifthe latter were neglected now that its hardiness has been well proved. 
It has been one of the greatest acquisitions to my garden for some years, and as 
this is written—on January 21st—it has its slender branches wreathed with flowers. 
This is now the third or fourth season it has bloomed with me, and one grows 
to look forward with hopeful anticipation to its flowering-time. I must say, 
however, that I think the pink, or red, form much less pleasing than that with 
pure white flowers. The coloured one is not nearly so bright in the dull 
weather we generally have when we have not frost at this season, while the white 
one is very beautiful, either with fully opened flowers, or when they are only fn 
bud, and half veiled with their lovely pale green calyces. I grow Prunus 
david‘ana in the open, and not against a wall, although it has some protection 
from cold winds from a close trellis a few feet away. On a wall where it could 
receive a little protection in the worst weather of the season, it would be even 
more beautiful as regards bloom, although personally I prefer these things in 
bush form.” 

A Goop WINTER GREENHOUSE FLOWER—ERIOSTEMON MYOPORGIDES, 

The various species of Eriostemon are showy and useful winter-flowering 
plants, though their value is not fully recognised. The species under notice is 
one of the strongest and most free-flowering, and though usually seen as a pot 
plant 1ft. or so high, may be grown four times that height, with a 
similar diameter, by border culture. A plant growing in a shallow peat 
Lorder in the greenhouse at Kew was as large as the dimensions given above 
until it had to be cut hard back last year on account of its outgrowing its 
position. It is now about 3ft. high and wide, with an abundance of strong 
shoots thickly laden with healthy, dark green leaves and starry white flowers, 
the latter be.ng well set off by a background of Acacias. Although growing 
in a temperature higher than that usually given to New Holland plants, it is 
in a position where an abundance of air can be given during summer and 
autumn, hence its robust health. A number of specimens 18in. high and 
ft. through, covered with flowers, may also be seen in the same house. 
This particular species was discovered by Mr. Allen Cunningham in New 
South Wales, and sent to Kew by him in 1823. The two plants sometimes 
met with under the names of E. cuspidatus and E. neriifolius - are 
synonyms, 

DIsTINCT VARIETIES OF HARDY MAIDENHAIR FERNS, 

Adiantum Capillus-veneris imbricatum is the finest. When well grown 
the fronds are almost equal to those of A. Farleyense ; the fronds do not grow 
so tall, but the individual pinnules are sometimes quite as large. The 
Japanese variety, Mariesi, is very distinct, the deep green fronds growing 
erect and being supported with rather stout stalks (or stipes), which are 
almost black with a bluish metallic shade. O’Brieni, from South Africa, 
closely resembles Mariesi, but has smaller pinnules. Cornubiense is another 
specially worthy of mention, the fronds having slender stipes and 
large dezply-lobed pianules. It requires more cire than the other 
varieties referred to, but when well grown it makes a most elegant 
plant. Of other Maidenhair Ferns with spreading rhizomes, A. 
assimile is one of the best for walls or suspended baskets. A. Moorei, though 
deciduous, is very beautiful during the summer, especially when grown in a sus- 
pended basket where the soft green drooping fronds are seen to advantage. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist 
readers in difficulties concerning their gardens. We arz also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a reliable man. 


WALL-UINES IN FRANCE. 


N a recent visit to Touraine, which is a great wine- 
producing country, I was much struck by the beauty 
of the vine as a decorative creeper for training 
against any kind of building. The Tourangeais use 
it almost to the exclusion of everything else, 

probably because it is the first thing that comes to hand, and 
also because it gives them, in due season, an agreeable supply of 
dessert. I amafraid they cannot be credited with planting it for 
zsthetic reasons, because they show little or no sign of 
interest in gardening other than of utilitarian description. 
But whatever may be the motive of the planting, the result 
is most delightful to the eye. 

In England one rarely sees vines planted out of 
doors as ornamental creepers, except on old houses 
or cottages, and on a few quite new ones whose 
owners have come under the influence of those 
artists of the garden to whom the revival of 
interest in beautiful planting is due. They, 
of course, have always known the value and 
beauty of the vine, and have advocated its more 
* frequent use as a substitute for the coarse growth 
of Virginian creeper or the gloomy masses of ivy 
which smother so many houses. 

In Touraine there is scarcely a building without its 
vine. It is to be found on houses big and small, on 
barns, stables, and railway stations, and to all it lends a 
charm. It increases the beauty of the old grey steep- 
roofed houses in the villages, and redeems the ugliness 
Mm of engine-shed or factory. The vines on the houses 
are generally trained in a peculiar way. They are 





sa almost always carried along in a single cordon, under 


the eaves if the building is one-storeyed, or between 

the windows if there are two or more stories. The 

year’s shoots are not trained or _ fastened up, 
but hang as they please in graceful spray. This method has 
something architectural about it, and the effect is remarkably 
elegant, and becomes the building well. Another charming effect 
is got by looping a single festoon, right overhead, from pillar to 
pillar of a tall gateway, thus forming a beautiful swag of living 
green. The peculiar swing and spring of the vine’s growth lends 
itself especially well to this treatment. It literally seems to leap 
from post to post with an elasticity and freedom which are 
infinitely delightful. Almost as pretty is the trellis of vines which 
is often used to screen a garden from the road or to increase the 
height of a wall. . 

Then there is the overhead trellis or pergola, sometimes 
affording shade to a balcony or terrace and sometimes to a garden 
walk. In fact, the variety of ways in which this graceful plant 
can be used is extraordinary. In England out-of-door grapes 
scarcely ripen sufficiently to make them worth much as a dessert 
fruit. But they look extremely pretty and can be made into 
excellent jelly. And, after all, we do not ask of our ivy or of our 
Virginian creeper that they shall furnish us with fruit, so I think 
we need not take it ill of the vine that in our climate it is primarily 
a decorative plant, and only secondarily a useful one. J. J.C. 





VINE TRAINED OVER GATEWAY. 
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BOOK  III--LOVE’S SIN. 


CHAPTER WIT. 
GoyaAuULT’s WIFE. 


DIM grey unreal morning, a glimmer with a false dawn, 
and Goyault riding down the swelling breasts of fair 
green land, making towards his Castle of Gros- Nez. 
Through half the weary night he had joined in song 
and merriment at the Count’s wedding feast. He and 

Tonstain, joint rulers while their lord was absent, laboured 
through the hours to allay the newborn discontent against the 
blind Count, urging that the marriage would find favour in the 
sight of Duke William, and by reason of the Lady Gundred's 
broad domains upon the mainland, prosperity must stretch 
across the narrow strait of sea to those who dwelt in Gersay. 
Yet all men misliked the trick, each fearing for himself when 
revelation came. In time past Karadac had dealt out fierce 
judgments which were not forgotten. For though his rule was 
merciful and just, when he saw cause to strike, the blow fell 
ruthlessly. And all the while a late guest at the board, Drogo 
de Barantin, sat strangely silent, but the murmurers read 
encouragement in the weary monkey eyes that lit furtively on 
now one and now another. 

\Outworn and sick with thinking, Goyault drew rein beside the 
little hut where he had been with Karadac on that unforgotten 
night. He recalled his passion of pity and fidelity when he 
knelt and placed his hands within the Count’s, and took the 
oath to carry his lord’s honour through the lists at Grenezay. 
He turned fretfully in his saddle; he had not been faithful to the 
letter of his oath, destiny being too strong for him. Was ever 
man so driven by cross-purposes, so sorely tangled by events, 
that when the paths of love and honour suddenly diverged, he 
needs must follow love’s ! 

There beside the ruined roof he lingered with his drifting 
thoughts until the day mounting the sea-rim sent a flood of 
morning radiance upon Gros-Nez. Then Goyault turned gladly 
and looked upon the Castle. Bleak Gros-Nez, sun-kissed and 
wind-kissed, set in solitary pride upon the flowerless down, and 
from its crags outlooking over waters current-shot and 
dangerous! His heart leaped up. Long sadness had no home 
there. After all, twas done—aye, and well done! Were it to 
do again, he would not alter it. Algitha was his, and loved him 
well. There in his own Castle of Gros-Nez she awaited him. 
So, singing, and with all trouble cast aside, he spurred across 
the bronzing brackens to the Castle gate. 

Goyault was gay; he held his treasure safely for the time, 
the Count being still withdrawn and buried with his dream in 
some still woodland. 

Week by week drew on, and the knight already half 
forgot the shadow on the future, but in her secret mind 
Algitha held bitter remembrance of that day when she saw 
her husband stand shamed and humble before blind Karadac. 
The more she hid the thought, the more its venom galled her. 
The marriage ?—No, no, no! with passionate refusals she had 
vowed she would not witness it. And now every day she sought 
to win Goyault from his lord, and hoped for happy chance to 
put into her hands good argument to fly from shores where her 
— mind foresaw further ignominious moments waiting 
or them. 

_ Now and then, seldom as might be, Goyault would ride to 
Gouray and bring back news. It had not varied through the 
oe autumn: ‘ Karadac still abides with Gundred in the 

S. 

But Algitha feared the changing season. Nevermore, she 
vowed, should Goyault, her knight, meet humiliation face to 
face. She would put forth her power and persuade him on the 
plea of some woman’s fantasy to leave Gersay before the dark 
hour dawned of Karadac’s awakening. Through all her daily 
gladness in love’s presence she searched for a pretext to move 


Goyault to her will; and worked upon him secretly, though he 
knew it not, to believe her happiness justified his so-called 
treason to his lord. 

Thus, in crisp October, Goyault, returning from Mont 
Orgueil, brought with him the Norman Duke’s message to his 
faithful vassals requiring them to hasten to his Court, since 
it was his desire to confer with each and all upon a matter 
of deep moment. 

“You will go, Goyault?” Algitha cried, clinging to the 
arm that clasped her close. 

“TI scarcely know, dear love,” he answered her, a shadow 
growing on his brow. ‘If the Count needs me here “i 

‘But he cannot need you; he must soon return to rule his 
island, as heretofore. Goyault, you are free, for your high 
suzerain calls you to some great emprise.” 

Goyault kissed her tenderly, and looked down into the 
loving eyes with something of sadness in his smile. 

‘“‘Some say, sweetheart, that William is bent upon the 
conquest of the Kingdom of England.” 

‘* Then you must ride with him.” 

“Nay, Algitha, your own beloved country beneath a 
conqueror’s heel! It has a sound of woe.” 

“Woe? Not woe, but joy, Goyault, since we shall have a 
man for King and not a puling Churchman! My country cast 
us out—my father Wulnoth, an old man, and myself, a maiden, 
although no fault dwelt in us, save that, like the English always, 
we asked for freedom.” 

‘‘ But it was Norman enmity that exiled you, sweet wife,” 
cried Goyault in surprise. 

‘‘ Aye, and it is Norman kindness shall bear us home again. 
If you would win forgiveness for my father, you must haste to 
William’s standard; and mayhap some day our own broad lands 
beside the flowing river will be yours!” She nestled her golden 
head against him, and looking up with her blue eyes into his 
face won first a tender smile before she spoke again. ‘O, 
Goyault, I love you well, but I have sickened for the gleam of 
the rich meadows in our English vales, the silver curve of the 
old, old river beside the ancient turf, where in my girlish days 
we met, you and I, Goyault, who were yet to love so dearly.” 

Goyault was still a lover, and as a lover answered her. 

‘‘ But, dear heart,” he said, presently, looking across the 
battlements to the sea, ‘‘it hurts to leave these world-end crags 
and yon long view to Grenezay, where also we have loved. 
And here, in my own Gros-Nez, we have been happy too? 
Dark, starless nights, and these old crags have heard our 
whispering ; and we have been glad on summer morns, when 
all the sea was blown into flower petals by contrary winds.” 

‘Let us go with William back to England,” she pleaded. 

«And leave all this? I dreamt, Algitha, that you had 
grown to love this old grey castle.” 

«« Will not your name bring a hundred others to the standard 
of the Duke? All who knew Goyault of Gros-Nez on distant 
battlefields, and in the wars against the infidel, will crowd to 
follow you. You will go, beloved?” she pressed him, smiling. 

Goyault smiled, too, but absently. 

‘‘T cannot go. What of Karadac and—— 

She drew away out of his arms, and leaned upon the low 
grey wall, half turned from him. 

*‘ Algitha, what is it?” he implored; but he must speak 
again, and yet again, before she deigned reply. 

‘“‘ Karadac—it is.always Karadac! I am tired of his name.” 

*«« Aye, you knew him not in former days.” 

Algitha turned upon Goyault with a quick flash of radiant 





eyes. 
. ‘¢ And what is he to us? Has he not his bride with whom 
he idles away the summer hours? Think you he is not content, 
or he would return to Mont Orgueil? The black bitter woman 
has taught him to love her after all. It is lucky to be blind, in 
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sooth, for you can mike your love of what fashion it most pleases 
you she should be.” 

“Algitha, do you forget?’ Goyault forced himself to the 
words: “ I betrayed his trust. How set he was on his dream- 
love you know who saw him.” 

“ Betray his trust? Nay, then, ‘twas I would none of him! 
And you loved me so little that you would have given me to his 
arms—a pigeon mated with a hawk! I do believe you love me 
not, Goyault.” 

“Not love you, Algitha?” the accusation overwhelmed 
him, being as he was fathoms deep in love. ‘* When I forgot 
all—my knightly word and honour—for your sake! Not love ? 
Did I not foresee the scorn in my old friends’ eyes when I should 
stand before the Count and tell him? I had but half my agony 
on that day when he stood unsuspecting in my Castle gate, and I 
stood silent in dishonour.”’ 

“Whatever you have done, ‘twas for sake of love and me,” 
she rejoined with a soft smile. ‘And think you not at this 
moment it was pardonable?”’ With all her witchery she he!d 
herself apart and let his eyes adore her. 

‘* Yes, and yes, and yes! ”’ 

“Then for my sake also delay not. Let us away before 
Karadac becomes aware of —of ——”’ 

“Of the wrong that I have done him!” cried Goyault. 
‘‘ Sweetheart of mine, when I look on you, then most I know the 
wrong he suffered.”’ ¢ 

“Nay, but he has done us a wrong,” she answered hotly, 
her memory stinging her to fresh resentment. ‘ He wrung 
from you an oath no man could keep. What claim had he upon 
my love that I should share his broken life? We should be so 
happy, you and I, dear love; and yet we are not.” 

The natural protest of her youth for utter happiness startled 
Goyault. 

* Algitha—you, not happy?) Oh, my God!” 

“You are changed, Goyault, since that day you looked again 
on your dark Count; you are not the Goyault | wedded—light- 
hearted always, and with a joyous fire of life running through all 
your days. Now vou are become a man of long and moody 
silences. Only when I cheer you can I gain your old glad 
smile.” She clung about his neck. ‘ Let us go away, dear 
love! Why should we dwell in shadow ? ” 

Goyault kissed her long tresses for reply, and she knew that 
his consent was nearly won. 

*“ Goyault, take me hence from Gersay, for | have grown to 
shudder at the Count. I fear his blind, closed eyes—and yet 
am glad that he is blind. I could not bear to meet that black, 
keen glance you told me of. He seems to me like some great 
eagle who one day will compass these strong towers with his 
wings and crush them flat, and hurl them headlong down into 
the sea!” 

And Goyault, caressing her, felt a new anger stir against 
his lord. Yes, they would go to find peace and contentment in 
another land, free from that sightless, overmastering presence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“THe CuHorp oF SELF.” 


A Low sunset, smoky-red and ominous, flared across the marshes 
upon the dim old pile of Mont Orgueil, and Gundred watched it 
heavily as though Fate stared upon her eye to eye. Yet within 
the Castle all was well. 

Through dripping woods, leaf-drifted, their summer hues all 
blotted out in tears, Gundred and Karadac had ridden home to 
Gouray. Their horses’ feet trampled under foot the broken 
glory of the bracken. Fierce gales had swept the boughs half 
naked, and chill drops fell from them to Gundred’s cheek, chill 
as her own heart. 

So the Count brought back his wife to Mont Orgueil. 

Since then all had gone strangely well. Karadac avoided 
the company of men and dwelt retired, content indeed, but over- 
co sc ous of his loss to deal with the world as formerly. Many 
soi gh: him, but between himself and such curious comers he 
put Gundred and Tonstain, so that none could attain speech 
with him. And this the people laid to Gundred’s charge, and 
some had met her roughly, taunting her, yet she ever passed on 
in silence. But to-day she knew that trouble loomed, for 
Tonstain had bidden her to wait him in the pleasaunce. 

Avoiding the once rose-filled corner where she had met 
Karadac on that sad night and cursed him, she sought the 
southern wall and thence overiooked the long black morasses 
with their fiery pools, and face to face the furnace-bellied 
sun. 
The wind flung out a long dark tress from underneath her 
veil, and as it clung about her throat.she thought how oft her 
lord had kissed her hair with rapture, calling it silken sunlight. 
Alas! And close upon the thought came a bitter sigh. Well, 
she held him still, in spite of risk and smouldering ill-intent. 
For two enchanted months Karadac had called her wife. She 
had grown brave upon her short-lived joy, and was prepared to 
battle for it with a desperate heart. Tonstain! Yes, she was 
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grateful to rely upon him, to trust his crafty brain at such a 
moment; surely he could find means to avert the threatened 
evil. And he, coming softly over the tufted grasses, saw her thus, 
a grand defiance in her quiet form, and fire reflected in her eyes. 

She turned her head and looked upon him, asking her silent 
question. But Tonstain leant upon the castellated wall and 
seemed to think awhile. Acrid wood-smoke rose upon the 
evening breeze from the village at the cliff-foot, and upon the 
man’s keen pallor the sun shone red as blood. 

Gundred shuddered. 

““Speak, Tonstain! Some new danger ?” she said briefly. 

Tonstain wrapped his hands in his long sleeves with a 
deliberate motion. 

‘Danger or joy, I know not which. You shall decide,” he 
answered. 

“If that be so,” she said, half laughing with relief, ‘‘ then 
joy it shall be, for wherefore should I choose sorrow ?” 

Tonstain cast a quick glance upon her. It was a sweet 
lightsomeness of mood, a new charm flowered in the sun of love 
that added a gracious touch to her cold dignity. Truly Love, 
the wizard, has power to transform, he thought idly ; while she, 
her fears but in part appeased, waited a reply. 

“It is no simple question,” he said presently. ‘ But since 
it most concerns yourself, I have resolved that you shall be the 
arbiter.” 

Gundred drew her long falling veil about her. 

“« What new enemy is this ?”’ she asked. 

‘“No enemy, lady. It is Nature herself who has given to 
us one of her own deep problems, leaving us to answer it as 
we will.” 

‘‘ Why keep me in suspense ? ” 

‘So far, lady, fortune has been upon our side. But this 
new peril—-for peril you may call it-—lies with my lord Count 
Karadac himself.” 

‘But he is well? The scar upon his brow has healed, his 
strength has come again as in old times before his blindness.” 

Tonstain stepped nearer her, his keen eyes level with her own. 

‘All this is true. Yet the glory of his manhood is half gone. 
He lives at disadvantage with his fellow-men. Smooth tones 
may deceive his ear, for he cannot now, as heretofore, compare 
look with utterance, or pierce, as he was wont, a man’s soul 
with his gaze.” 

‘‘ What would youhave me do? You think he is content 
no longer ?”’ 

«Aye, content with what is his for lack of more.” 

‘Nay, he is happy! No morning breaks but he would 
have me know it.” 

“Aye?” Tonstain said musingly. ‘* Love goes for much 
with my lord Count. And herein perhaps lies the hardness of 
your choice, Lady Gundred.” 

‘Then give the question words, lest I tear it from your 
throat!’’ she cried out in a sudden violence. 

He shifted back his sleeves, and with one hand clutched her 
by the wrist. 

‘* Lady, will you give back my lord his sight ?” 

“What!” the colour ebbed and left her greyly pale.“ But 
no, it is not possible!”’ 

He said no word, and she still looked at him, growing drawn 
with doubt. 

‘*Tonstain, why will you ever play upon my heart-strings— 
why try me with surmise? That ’’—she could not bring herself 
to name it—‘ lies beyond mortal power.” 

“Not so. The Count’s wound is healed, and but now I 
touched the closed lids, and—-—” 

‘He can see ?’’—it was a scream stifled in her veil; then 
flinging wide its folds, as if for air, she bent forward to search 
the man’s face. 

** No—nor ever will—should you forbid it,” he answered, 
slowly. 

A little wind arose and piped its own requiem in the crevices 
of ancient stone, then died away in silence. 

“See, lady,” Tonstain drew a phial from his breast; ‘| 
have here a wondrous balsam, which, laid upon his eyes, will 
cleanse them free from evil humours. His closed eyelids, 
gaining power, will open once again and he will behold the sweet 
light of the sun.” 

Gundred leant upon the parapet, pressing her clenched han(ls 
to her breast as her heart leapt and dropt. She tried to breathe, 
but could not; a tumult of anguish shook her as she stood. 

‘* Karadac!”’ she gasped. Karadac, who was to gain sight 
again! For him the glory, but for her a doom. 

‘‘ Hs must never see me!” a passion of fear fell on her. 

lt was not what she would have said, but the overpowering 
thought sprang first upon her lips. In forecasting her day of 
judgment, she had always held to one strong comfort. When 
her punishment, full-armed and pitiless, came to crush her down, 
it would jack one supreme terror. Karadac never could behold 
her as she was, the face he hated in earlier days would be hidden 
from him. He could not compare her any more with Algitha, 
nor set a ‘resh edge on his repulsion and his anger at the sight. 
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This sole rock in the chaos of future misery was all she had to 
cling to. And now behold it gone! 

«Speak but one word, lady ””—Tonstain was at her side. 
«What is your will? The Count himself knows naught of this. The 
good news is yours to do with as you please. Bid me be silent.” 

She raised a look of wild appeal upon him. 

‘“‘T brought this remedy with me,” he went on in his even 
tones, ‘from a far-distant land, and nevermore can find its like 
again. Yet at your command I will fling it far into the sea, and 
you shall keep your lord happy in his blindness till he dies.” 

The mad struggle in her broke out in wild insensate words. 

«You would not dare to give my lord his sight!) Remember 
all—for you have had a hand and part in all. No! you would 
not dare to open those closed eyes, for that would be 
your doom. Is 
there any dun- 
geon deep 
enough in Mont 
Orgueil to hold 
the vassal who 
so betrayed his 
liege?” She 
flung the threat 
at him, exulting 
in its power. 

‘“* Where you 
lead, lady, I shall 
not fear to 
follow.” 

She wrung 
her hands. 

“You told 
me at Gros-Nez 
that he would 
never see again.” 

“¢ And, as 
Heaven hearsme, 
I swear to you | 
so believed.” 

“ But now— 
but now——” 

“A happy 
chance has fallen 
which could 
never have been 
looked for.” 

She _ knelt 
crouching by the 
battlements, then 
sprang upon her 
feet with a 
strange cry. 

“ Let me not 
pray, sweet 
Mother, let me 
not pray! Ton- 
stain, by my 
wild prayer I 
brought this 
curse on him | 
loved. I could 
find it in my 
black heart to 
pray now and fix 
it upon him till 
he dies—so I hold 
him still.’ 

* And this is 
woman’s love!” 
said Tonstain to 
himself, 

Gundred 
faced him again, 
and he saw a 
change pass 
upon her. 

“Aye, now I 
understand you, Tonstain! You will win my lord’s forgiveness 
for the past by this new gilt of sight. To-day will pay for 
yesterday. Ah, crafty Tonstain, you have secured yourself!” 

He pursed his lips with a thin rapid smile, as one who 
scarce rebuts a flattering accusation. 

‘“And I—where shall 1 go to hide myself?” she wailed. 

a Lady, the die is not cast, the last word is not said,” 
~onstain’s cold eyes pried at her; ‘‘ the issue lies still with you. 
Choose for your lord—sight or blindness.” 

1 Se happy in his darkness,” she moaned; ‘ but when 
his eyes are opened to the truth——” 

‘* He will scarce thank us from his sore heart.” 

A long silence fell. ‘fhe sun lay on the far black rim of the 
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sea marshes, crying fen-birds followed the ebbing tide, and 
Tonstain waited curiously. 

‘‘Why not leave him to his dreams?” Tonstain said at 
last. ‘* He will merge all his high gifts of manhood in pure love 
—your love, Lady Gundred.” 

She felt the stab—love which would deny the light of 
Heaven to its beloved! 

Tonstain raised his hand as if to throw the phial; his eye 
sought hers, waiting upon her order. She stood fascinated, 
frowning, then she sprang upon him. 

‘No, no, no—I love him! Give my lord sight!” 

Tonstain yielded, reluctantly as it seemed. 

«“ Think again, lady. If wecould keep him as he is for many 
days, he would be so won upon that even when knowledge 
dawned he could 
not choose but 
love you. Already 
he has forgotten 
why you once 
displeased him. 
And, so blended 
is your voice with 
the fond image he 
adores, that—give 
me your pardon, 
lady —unlesswith 
his actual eyes he 
sees again, his 
mind can never- 
mo-e divorce the 
two. So will he 
forgive.” 

It was the 
tem p.ter’'s 
strongest reason- 
ing, and it found 
for one swilt 
instant an echo 
in her thought. 
She saw as ina 
dream the smoky 
trails of cloud 
drag slowly 
across the half 
disc of the sun. 
A wind blew over 
from the daily- 
‘hilling sea, and 
in the moment 
she gave herself 
for Karadac. 

‘*Go, Ton- 
stain,’ she cried 
out, ‘go, and 
delay not! Give 
my lord his 
sight! He will 
open his eyes 
upon treachery in 
those he trusted, 
but he will 
possess himself 
again! He will 
be the Karadac 
he was, and in 
the sense of new- 
found liberty and 
power | pray he 
may find comfort 
for his sorrow. 
I go to-night to 
my father’s 
house; there he 
can. find me 
ready to bear 
the penalty of 
my guilt towards 
him.” Her sad dignity touched the man at last. 

“Stay, lady, the end cannot be yet. For many days my 
lord Count must be blindfold to ensure the due working of the 
balsam. And lest it fail, we two will keep his secret close. 
Karadac, or I know him little, will also himself desire to hold his 
restoration secret until it be assured. You must be with him ; he 
will need you i eA 

‘But when the time comes you will warn me? she 
pleaded. ‘ You will let me go before he sees me?’ 

Long she stood there alone. Clouds gathered overhead, and 
about the old walls the desolate evening closed down with winds 
from the raving sea. 





(To be continued.) 
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“SUDBOURN HALL, 


| OLD é: NEN 


HE great sporting estate of Sudbourn, of which the 
house and garden here shown are the nucleus and 
centre, is one of the most remarkable in England. 
For varied features it exceeds even Beaulieu in the 
New Forest, for its heaths are even more beautiful, 

it has finer marshes, far better cultivated land, and in the mighty 
keep of Orford Castle, which Henry II. set up to bar the River 
Ore, it has a ruin as interesting as Beaulieu Abbey, and in better 
preservation. Both estates have a wonderfully attractive frontage 
of tidal river and of sea; no one who has been on Be: wuliew 
River at high tide could imagine anything of the kind more 
beautiful. But to say that the Iken River, at the back of the 
estate, is much larger than, and nearly as pretty as, the Beaulieu 
River, is giving it no more than its due. Sudbourn is, in fact, 
a kind of Beaulieu plus Holkham, for its marshes, full of wildfowl 
and hares, recall those at Lord Leicester’s great Norfolk seat, 
though the decoy at Holkham is disused, whilst that at Iken is 
in full working order. One word more as to the setting of 
Sudbourn Hall. The estate, which covers more than twenty 





SUFFOLK, 


THE SEAT OF. . 


MR. A. H. E. WOOD. 


square miles, is bordered on three sides by tidal rivers, making 
it a kind of separate area of Suffolk. In front, seawards, the 
Ore comes down south from Aldeburgh, and runs, mile after 
mile, skirting Sudbourn and Orford, parallel with the great 
shingle-bank and the sea. This is joined on the south by the 
3utley River, on which stood the famous abbey of that name, 
the mother church of many Suffolk parishes. Above Aldborough, 
where the River Ore ought to have entered the ocean had not 
the damming power of the North Sea been too strong for it, the 
Upper Ore, or ‘Iken River,” bends back with a wide lake, 
so that the Sudbourn estate forms a peninsular, entered only 
from the land at the back, over the wild and picturesque upland 
of Tunstall Heath. If there were no mansion, park, and garden 
for its centre, this area would be one of the most attractive of 
East Anglia, with its wild inland country, set among ancient 
woods and good farmland and homesteads, its pretty winding 
janes, bordered by the picturesque pollard oaks and beeches, 
which flourish here in great luxuriance, and its miles of sheltered 
inland waters, affording ideal reaches for yachting and_boat- 
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sailing. The 

present owner of ‘ 
Sudbourn has 
dey eloped this 
last and popular 
sport on the most 
approved lines. 
But that, as Mr. 
Rudyard WKipling 
says, belongs to 
another story. 
The present Hall 
is a fine Palladian 
house of good red 
brick, stone- 
faced. It stands 
in a saucer-like 
depression in a 
very characteris 
tic park. The 
house itself is at 
the head of a flat, 
running down in 
rich grassland, 
studded with 
dark coverts, 
towards the But- 
ley River. Its 
horizontal lines 
suit the site, and 
the warm red 
contrasts with the wide sweeps of light sandy turf above to the 
north-west. The original Sudbourn Hall was built’ by Sir 
Michael Stanhope early in the seventeenth century. It is shown 
in an old map as having two wings, one story high, with a large 
walled garden on the south-east side. Sir Michael Stanhope 
leit the place to his daughter, who married Sir Edmund Withi- 
pole. Their daughter married Viscount Hereford, and the son 
of this marriage sold the house and park to an ancestor of the 
late Marquess of Hertford in 1754. The present house was built 
from designs by Wyatt. It was at first faced with white 
composition ; but when the Marquess of Hertford sold it to the 
late Sir Richard Wallace in 1871, it was faced with the good red 
The gardens were laid out in 1872, 
and the conservatories erected, The estate was purchased from 
Sir Richard Wallace in 1884 by Mr. Arthur Heywood. It again 
changed hands in 1897, when it was purchased from Mr. 


Ileywood by Mr. A. H. E. Wood, the present owner. 
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The great 
area of lawn is 
not cut up by 
flower-beds 
scattered over it. 
They follow the 
lines of the walks, 
and are of con- 
siderable size, in 
keeping with the 
large horizontal 
scale of the 
general scheme. 
Bright primary 
colours are very 
necessary in this 
mass of green, 
Consequently 
some of the chief 
arrangementsare 
the old-fashioned 
yellow calceo- 
laria and lobelia 
Victoria, and the 
same, with the 
addition of 
hyacinthus  can- 
dicans, Mrs. 
Pollock pelar- 
gonium, and blue 
lobelia, make a 
simple but very pretty bed. Tuberous <carlet begonias, with 
a groundwork of Spergula pilifera aurea, and the tibrous- 
rooted class of begonias are used very extensively in their 
different colours of crimson, white, and pink with purple 
foliage, chiefly in beds by themselves. The dwarf French mari- 
colds, of the varieties Diadema, Legion of Honour, and Silver 
King, are much used as edgings and lines in ribbon borders. 
Iresine Lindeni dotted amongst Gazania_ splendens is als» 
effectively employed. Other beds hold iresine, with pelargonium 
MacMahon and Koniga maritima varieties, growing up between 
a variety of mixed balsams, pyrethrums, petunias, verbenas, 
heliotropes, kleinia repens, santolina, and veronica repens. 

In spring these beds are brilliant, and filled with perfume 
from the flowers of polyanthus, violas, alyssum, and all the 
spring bulbs. The dwarf plants are used as a background for 
the bulbs, chiefly tulips of the larger kinds. The kitchen garden 
borders, according to the good modern revival of an old custom, 
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are bright with herbaceous biennials and annuals, the dahlias, 
phloxes, delphiniums, aquilegias, irises, anemones, stocks, asters, 
and zinnias, of which and of fifty other varieties the modern 
gardener’s list has such store and choice. The rose garden is a 
particularly good one, and lies just below the terrace to the right 
front of the house, the collection being a_ representative 
one. Many of the beds are devoted to a single variety, such 
as La France, Marie Van Houtte,or Chinaroses. Of these latter 
Cramoisie Supérieur, Ducher, Irene Watts, Queen Mab, Duke 
of York, Laurette Messimy, and others. The mixed beds hold 
Alfred Colomb, Baron de Rothschild, Calliope, Captain Hayward, 
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Catherine Soupert, Clio, Cecile de Chabrillants, Dean of Windsor, 
and some fifty more varieties, too numerous to quote. All good 
sorts, old or new, are welcome there. Conspicuous by the terrace 
are some splendid cinquecento bronze vases, brought there by 
Sir Richard Wallace, which are duly filled with flowers and 
perfume plants. 

Closely allied to the gardens is the nursery for young forest 
trees of all kinds, from which the great area of woods and 
plantations is constantly renewed and restocked. In_ these 
nurseries are thousands of young specimens of every 
indigenous English tree and bush, from oaks and firs to hazel- 
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nuts, each in its square plot, 
and every plot in _ perfect 
health and condition—ga 
great credit to the head. 
forester. 

When the late Sir Richard 
Wallace laid out the gardens, 
he covered all the buildings of 
the fine stable-yard and offices, 
which were intended to be 
seen and to form an annex to 
the central mass, with wooden 
trellis brought from France, 
It decorates these rather severe 
buildings quite up to the eaves, 
and supports masses of jessa- 
mine, - magnolia, and _ other 
climbing plants. The ground 
in front of the house is a flat, 
but was not treated only as a 
free area for formal design. 
Trees grow exceptionally well 
in the park. Among the finest 
bordering some of the coverts 
are ancient sycamores, whose 
heads look like the delicate- 
branched seaweeds of the 
shore. 

The lawns in front of the 
house are of great extent. 
There, in the smooth turf, 
chestnuts, birches, beeches, and 
enormous ilexes grow, with the 
luxuriance and droopof branches 
which trees that cattle have 
never had access to show. The 
lake is not a formal canal, but 
winds along the whole frontage 
of the lawn and garden. Pintail, 
sheldrake, widgeon, shoveller 
ducks, and other local wildfowl, 
swim tamely enough on its 
waters; and a few of the fine 
pollard oaks, the peculiar pro- 
duct of this part of Suffolk, 
ornament the bank. Bamboo 
grows there freely. Red dog- 
wood, that most ornamental of 
water-side shrubs in winter, is 
being planted there. Pampas 
grass grows in profusion and 
to a great size. An equal 
quantity of tritomas and beds 
of Japanese iris would make an 
agreeable variety in colour. In 
front of the house the lawn, 
studded in a long vista with 
golden-bronze clumps of Biota 
orientalis, is one of the largest 
in England; it is set with what 
in woodman’s language would 
be called ‘‘ specimen trees,”’ that 
is, trees which have grown in 
the best possible soil, and have 
never been injured by axe or 
storm—the ilexes look as if they 
came out of one of Salvator 
Rosa’s pictures — and it is 
mown by two steam mowers. 
The flowers are near the house, 
below the terrace, where, on 
the right, is a rose garden, the 
beds all set in the lawn. Above 
the roses are the aviaries, in 
which dwells the fainous Sud- 
bourn eagle. He was caught 
twenty-eight years ago in, a 
trap, but was not injured. He 
is a white-tailed sea-eagle, and 
looks as if he might live, like 
Lord Lilford’s, to be forty years 
of age or over. 

There are excellent cricket 
and football grounds at Sud- 
bourn, for the present owner 1s 
an all-round athlete, as well as 
a sportsman. But as it is pre- 
eminently a great shooting 
estate, one building erected in 
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of notice. It is a tall octagonal game-house of two stories, and 
has ‘accommodation ”” for 4,000 head at once. The variety of 
the bag obtained may be guessed from some of the contents one 
day at the end of the season. Besides the usual hares, pheasants, 
partridges, and rabbits, there were wild duck, widgeon, teal, 
pintail, pochard, water-hen, knots, woodcock, snipe, jack snipe, 
and golden and green plover. The total head of game bagged 
this season is 35,322 head. 


HABITS OF GAME.—XYV. 


“HE importation of partridges for the purpose of crossing the blood has 
‘T gone to great lengths now, and all the good or evil which can be done 
this year is already effected by the practice, for partridges pair in most 
districts, and in ordinary weather, about St. Valentine’s Day. It would be 
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quite useless to introduce new blood after that date with any hope that crossing 
would take place the first season. 

Some time ago in these columns I made a remark which led to a corre- 
spondence of a good deal of interest. My informant wrote as follows: ‘*I am 
much interested in last week’s issue to see under ‘Habits of Game.—IV.’ the 
remark, ‘ But we have never had a covey of partridges marked and sought to trace 
them in the next shooting season.’ I am glad to tell you that two years ago I had 
some hand-reared birds from mowed-out eggs turned out some way off, and last 
week killed two of them in the same field’ they were turned out in, with the 
india-rubber bands still on their legs. I also turned out some Hungarians from 
Hungary that I imported direct (130 brace), and have killed many of these also 
pe with the same rings, which do not hurt the birds in any way, and are 
rah Oose on their legs.” The writer is very particular that the district from 

ch he writes shou'd not be made known, onaccount of poachers being all too 
ready to take a hint of the kind. 
se lhe point I wished to make in the article to which the above is a reply, 
rh — the old birds drive away young ones from country which is well 
Populated by the birds to grounds which are not; possibly, therefore, old ones 
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would send away most of the tame-bred birds or any foreigners that might he 
introduced amongst them. I did not make out from my inforinant’s re nark whether 
or not the tame bred birds had been turned out on spars-ly partridzed ground, 
or whether that selected for them by my correspondent was well stocked with 
the birds, and I wrote to him to ask for more information. He was very kind, 
and sent me full particulars. Amongst other things he says: ‘‘ It is very pleasing 
to find someone like yourself who will take the trouble to asce:tain facts 
regarding the little brown bird. I believe asa rule the persons who import 
Hungarian or other birds do not benefit by so doing. First of all, very often 
the birds arrive half dead, then they are often let out in stran:e places at once, 
and die more often than not; or more often an ignorant keeper lets out the 
whole loi together, and off they go somewhere else.” With regard to their 
arrival in a half-dead condition, it is a long journey, and probably birds would 
not pick up any corn that misht be in their boxes on the way, as they would be 
constantly aware of movement, and be more or less continuously alarmed; but 
partridges when wild caught very quickly feed if put into a quiet pen where 
they cannot struggle to get out. But there is no doubt that a good miny 
imported birds have been diseased when they arrived, and this is 
an entirely different affair. In one case, which went 
into the Law Courts, the whole of the partridges died 
within a few weeks; unquestionably of disease, although 
what the malady was did not transpire in the evidence, and 
has never been discovered. At any rate it was not a disease 
to which partridges are known to be subject in this 
country, and it seems to be a very fortunate circumstance 
that all the birds did die before they were liberated, other- 
wise there is no knowing where the spread of the new 
disease would have gone to, or when we should have got 
rid of it again. But this was not the first case in which 
disease has come over with the continental birds, and one 
nobleman certainly improved his partridge stock off the 
face of the earth by the importations. At least the loss 
of the home, as well as the foreign, stock followed on the 
turning out of the latter. No doubt birds let out to hunt 
for their living when in a half-starved conditi in woald die 
in most cases, whereas they would soon pull round if 
supplied with plenty of wheat, and some turnips or grass 
to pick at. 

The remark that when the birds are let out altogether 
they go away, is certainly true of birds that do not 
know the ground, and I think it applies nearly equally 
to those tame-bred ones which do know it, if the latter 
are in large numbers. Partridges, like all other game 
birds, never fly if they can run out of danger, but when 
one flies they all do so ; the flight of oe bird seems to be 
a signal that there is something to fear, and consequently 
when this startles the rest into flight each frightens the 
other, until they have gone distances which would be 
less if there were fewer birds, or even if some old ones 
were there to lead. The way my correspondent overcomes 
these difficulties I can thoroughly endorse. He always lets 
out the partridges himself after feeding them up for about 
ten days. He never enlarges more than three birds at a 
time, and selects the evening, just before dark, for the 
purpose. At this period there is often, and always can be 
made by disturbing and breaking the coveys, a good deal of 
partridge calling; and my correspondent says that he 
always finds the new arrivals call back at once, and join 
the home coveys without any fighting whatever. 

On one occasion he put out ten birds in a very large 
field, then drove of in his dog-cart and put out sx more 
four fields off, or a full quarter of a mile away ; all began 
calling, and were together again in a few minutes ; conse- 
quently he now selects a turnip-field where birds are 
calling, and puts out three only there or anywhere near. 
But, he adds, ‘“‘ mixing up the eggs is the best plan 
after all.” 

He turned out 120 brace in 1899, and expects to 
see the benefit in the coming season, believing that it takes 
two years before the results can be seen to advantage. If 
so, this must be because the foreign birds do not pair 
with the English, and this is likely to be very frequently 
the case, for it is well known that coveys mostly pair 
amongst themselves, and consequently there must be a 
great deal of in-breeding constantly going on—a cross, in 
lact, must be a rare exception. It is quite possible, 
therefore, that when, as sometimes happens, gamekeepers 
divide the sexes of the imported birds, and turn down one 
lot in one part of the estate and the opposite sex in another, 
there may be no breeding of the foreigners at all. If it 
really takes two years to see results, this breedinz with the 
home birds must be very unusual, and having regard to 
the habit of the birds which is well established, of pairing 
with their brothers and sisters, no crossing would take 
place even in the second season were it not for the keepers’ excellent plan of 
mixing the eggs in the nests. 

Having regard to this habit of partridges constantly to select mates from 
their own coveys, except when there happens to be an excess of cocks or hens in 
the brood, it would seem to follow that mixing the eggs from different parts of 
any estate would afford in the following year vastly more crossing of blood than 
would take place in a century under natural conditions, Yet partridges do not 
seem to become unprolific by reason of the little crossing that goes on in 
nature, and we may imagine, therefore, that a very little new blood would have 
a very marked effect indeed ; and so it has had, for it is doubtful whether 
Hungarians have done more for some estates than the mixing of home eggs has 
done on others. The one thinz, however, that it seems to be necessary to 
remember is that, however the Hungarians are turned out, the only thing that 
insures a general mixing of blood is the mixing the eggs in the nests. 

My correspondent referred to in the beginning of this article does not 
lelieve Hungarians ever drive off the home-bred birds, nor do I. My doubt 
was, and is, the other way. I quite understand the birds takinz kindly to each 
other before the pairins' season begins ; at least I should never expect fighting 

















then, but after the pairing seayon is over, it is the weakest that go to the wall 

or rather over the march. I therefore cannot help thinking that when 
there is any intention to turn out strangers there should be a_ thorough 
preparation for them in the early part of the season, when it is easy to tell 
old birds from young one, and that the former should be thoroushly sho: 
down. 

This is a precaution I should also take if I intended to rely to any 
extent on hand-reared birds; these I find will get tozether sometimes, even 
when the precautions highly spoken of by my corresp:ndent are taken. 
It is his plan to put but one coop in a field with fifteen or s:xteen birds, 
and to let the coop remain until the end of August, never putting more birds 
within four fields. This is, of course, a plan which has often been highly 
spoken of, but it has some objections. For instance, it at once limits the 
number of partridses th:t can be successfully turned out to one covey for 
eight fields, that is, two on each of the four sides of the field in which is a 
coo p must have no hand-reared birds in them. There is another objection 
to the plan, for where the centres of temptation arc so many and so far 
apart, the keeper’s life, like that of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s policeman, is ‘not a 
happv one.” It is possible that my correspondent means that the coop 
should be left without the hen, but in this case the attraction to home is 
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not nearly as great, and the birds are more likely to join other home-brea 
covevs, and these doubled coveys again to pick up others. However, it is the 
usual manner, and there 1s a very good reason for it; for most breeds of poultry 
resume laying again before the period mentioned, and when they do this they 
usually behave in anything but a motherly way to the young chicks, which latter 
must appear to be so very long in growing into barndoor fowls. It would be 
very interesting to be toid which breeds of poultry retain lo gest their parental 
care of young game birds. 

My correspondent gives me a very interesting note a’ out the red legs. At 
one time he used to have all their eggs destroyed, but he says that now, on the 
contrary, the red leg in a very bad year, like the past season, has frequently 
helped him to 100 brace in the day’s driving. It does well side by side with 
the grey partridge, in spite of old-fashioned notions about its fighting them, and 
it is in his opinion the more hardy bird of the two. 

That partridges fizht and drive each other about very badly at this season 
of the year everyone knows ; but it is a question whether the fighting is not 
tetween the birds of the same species much more often than it is between the 
different sorts. At any rate, it is a fact that where there are red legs there are 
a double stock of partridges generally—for instance, in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Cambridgeshire. ARGUS OLIVE. 


HOCKEY ON, THE ICE. 


Hie modern game of 
hockey, or ‘ bandy,” 
as it is sometimes pre- 
ferably called—as by 
the St. Moritz Bandy 

Club, whose members’ grace 
and activity is displayed in the 
accompanying photographs of 
hockey in the Engadin — is 
one of those survivals, or rather 
revivals, of an ancient pastime 
which delight the antiquarian 
and the etymologist—at a re- 
spectful distance, for ‘* bandy ” 
is one of those words which are 
prehistoric and universal. In 
our ‘*‘ bend,” from the Anglo- 
Saxon ‘ bendan,” the French 
‘“‘bander,” the German ‘ bin- 
den,” and the Latin “ pando,” 
we find the common idea of 
spreading curvature which is 
materialised in the hockey-stick 
and in * bandy” legs. Also, 
from the description of the 
old game—‘ the players have 
each a stick with a crook at 
the end to strike a wooden or 
other hard ball, which is 
bandied from side to side, each 
party trying to beat it home 
to the opposite goal’’—we see /. 4. Bligh. 

at once the reference in the 

phrase “ bandying words” with anyone. What could be 
neater than this figure for inconclusive and_ inglorious 
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LADIES TO THE FORE. 





LEARN BY FALLING. Copyright 
argument, drawn from the ups and downs, the backwards and 
forwards, of a game of hockey, when the hard word is whacked 
to and fro between angry dis- 
putants, but to which of them 
will come a knock on the head 
is a matter of pure chance? 
No, most decidedly that person 
is ill-advised who, having a 
good case, commits it to the 
uncertainties of the game of 
‘‘bandy ” with words. And if 
the word “‘ bandy”’ is thus in- 
teresting to etymologists, so is 
“hockey,” which is evidently 
a form of ‘hookey,” 4¢., a 
game which is played with 
‘‘ hooked” or bandied sticks. 
The surgeon, as well as the 
etymologist, takes an interest 
in hockey, because no ruies can 
eliminate its risks. Nor is it 
desired that they should. 
There are some games to 
which the element of _ peril 
undoubtedly adds excitement, 
and hockey is of these. Tiger- 
shooting would not be quite the 
same sport if Stripes were care- 
fully muzzled and led and his 
claws stuck into corks before- 
hand; and the exhilaration of 
hockey would be less if the 


Copyright. cracks on the head from the 
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different game from that in 
* which Lapies To THE Fore \ 
is possible. There was, for j 
instance, the rule’ which 
legalised ‘‘shinning,” ¢.e., which 
permitted any player, when an | 
opponent got by accident or of | 
purpose on the wrong side of 
the ball, to apply his stick with i 
such force as he deemed i 
appropriate, not to the bal’, | 
but to the aforesaid opponent’s 
shins. Some boys there were, 
now colonels and stout, frock- i 
coated men of substance, who | 
delighted to hear the long- 
drawn ‘*Oo-oo” of admiration 
from small boys at the ropes ) 
when the sticks rattled free 
upon their case-hardened shins; 
but in the modern game it is 
not good play to whack your 
opponent, especially in the case 
oa lady. 
Also, as excellently played 
F. A. Bligh. PRACTICE ON THE ALPINE ICE. Copyright by persistent PRACTICE ON THE 
ALPINE Ick, the game has been 
‘ flying ball, the whacks on the shin from spiteful or clumsy made comparatively innocuous by the adoption of some light 
hockey-stick—more exhilarating these to the giver than the material—a large cork will do—for the ball, instead of the 
receiver-—and the very complete tumbles to which the game racquet ball, which used to fly like a rifle bullet and sting like 
conduces on the ice were sub- 
tracted. When, half ashamed 
and wholly rueful, you pick 
yourself up, and with unsteady 
angularity proceed to recover 
your cap and stick—it is really 
extraordinary how far apart 
from these things you can 
fall!—_some more experienced 
and less bruised player is 
always ready with the maxim 
that bandy is a game. that 
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you LEARN BY FALLING. So 
at it you go again, and iearn 
more, that is, fall more, before i 
you bave done. 
The introduction of lawn 
tennis and the revival of 
hockey were almost coincident, 
the former being a_ protest 
against the monotony of 
‘‘amateur-professional’’ 
croquet, and the latter taken 
up to fill the interregnum 
between football and cricket in 
spring at our public schools, 
when the change from four 
school “‘ quarters” to threc | 
“terms” took away the divi¢ F. A. Bligh. A FAST GAME. Copyrigh 
ing line previously fixed by 
the Easter holidays. But the hockey, thus popmarised with six. For the rest the game, whether played on turf or ice, is 
the generation which is nearly middle-aged now — having much like football or polo in its rules and excellences. As at 
been big schoolboys thirty long years since—was a very football and polo, the old-fashioned expert at hockey was the | 
lightning dribbler, who played 
to the gallery all the way down 
the ground and was almost 
invariably foiled by sheer 
numbers at the end. Now, 
the expert in each of the three 
games is part of an ordered 
mechanism, consisting of 
forwards, half-backs, backs, 
and goal-keeper, each with 
: specialised functions contribut- 
: ing, on scientific lines, to the 
i good of the side. { 
yi As a pastime, A Fast 


Game of hockey on the ice 
has its manifold advantages of 
great speed, in an exhilarating 
atmosphere, over a_per.ect 


F surface, with the double jy 
i of conscious skill in movement 
is and risk at each sweeping 
Hi turn. If you learn by falling 
is as much about your own 
| anatomy as_ about hockey, 


so do others about theirs; 
and you very quickly find 
: # A. Bligh. WITH THE LADIES. Copyright Out whether your physique 
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will stand it. For if hockey on turf is no game for the 
invalid or the physically weak, on the ice it demands an even 
greater co-ordination of energy to condition, from the double 
strain of attention to your skates as well as to the ball. To say 
that the hockey player is born and not made would be to over- 
state the case; but he certainly finds out after three games 
whether he is qualified to play or not. Men in all stages 
of ineptitude and decrepitude may go on foozling balls at 
golf, and enjoy themselves far better than the men they play 
with ; but the bad player or the bad skater, the invalid or the 
“funk,” can never really enjoy bandy on the ice. Let him 
say it is a vulgar, rough game at once, and go home to dare the 
risks of backgammon or endure the throes of bridge. 

With THE Lapies, of course, hockey is extremely popular, 
when they have discovered that they can really play the game 
without getting often hurt or looking clumsy. The play is less fast 
of course in a mixed game, but it has its compensating advan- 
tages. And though there will always be differences of opinion as 
to whether girls should wrestle muscularly with men’s pastimes, 
and should put themselves in the way of having to rub a bruised 
knee with tearful countenance or limp off the ground covam publico, 
there will always be such a healthy chorus on the ‘“‘aye”’ side as 
will drown the voices of caustic criticism. At any rate, on the 
ice your caustic critic is ina minority. He has enough to do 
skipping out of the way of ball and players, to be able to 
think of much more than his own equilibrium. And the hockey- 
girl is generally a nice girl, because she is a healthy and vigorous 
girl, and she makes no worse a wife if she has learned by 
falling to take the hard bumps of adversity with as much of a 
smile as can reasonably be expected of any person who is sitting 
up on the ice and wondering who threw that thunderbolt. 

i WES RR: 


TROUT IN NEW ZEALAND 


EW ZEALAND-—which Rudyard Kipling justly calls 
the most beautiful country in the world—is the State 
which has tried more experiments in acclimatisation 
than any other part of the Empire. This is partly 
because it has a temperate climate, and because 

Englishmen, who hie where they can enjoy the active life of 
the old country—only in much better and more wholesome 
surroundings than can be had in our over-peopled land—miss, 
and wish to have about them, the old-fashioned sports. But the 
original New Zealand fauna was so odd and one-sided that it 
almost suggested the importation of new creatures. The island 
once abounded in many kinds cf gigantic birds, such as the moa. 
Most of the birds were either bad fliers or practically wingless. 
There was a large wingless goose, the kiwis are all wingless, 
and the various rails of the island are runners rather than fliers. 
There was no large carnivorous animal, and practically no large 
mammal at all, no game birds, properly speaking, and a curious 
lack of river fish. The country is full of fine rivers and splendid 
lakes ; but with an abundant rainfall and cool skies there were 
neither salmon nor trout, nor even many coarser fishes. 

The only common kinds found before the energetic men 
who changed all this took the matter up were eels, of which 
there were several kinds, and a native grayling, which sometimes 
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Um. Reid. TWIN FISH, Tb. AND TAlb. Copyright 
gave good sport. But except a kind of smelt, some bullheads, 
and a few other small fish, the rivers, which look like ideal trout 
streams, held nothing worth catching. In the sixties there was 
the greatest difficulty in getting ova across this vast length of 
ocean. But when steam navigation and proper freezing chambers 
were available, all kinds of ova of. salmonidz were taken to the 
islands. 

In 1871 the acclimatisation societies, especially those of the 
Middle Island, imported trout eggs from Tasmania, where they 
were already established. Proper hatcheries, on the American 
principle, were started, and trout were supplied in millions to the 
rivers andlakes. In 1884 the same was done inthe North Island 
on a great scale. Now, according to Mr. A. J. Rutherford, who 
was selected to write the report on this for the New Zealand 
Government, ‘‘ capital trout-fishing is to be had in nearly all the 
suitable streams of the colony, making these islands a very 
paradise to the fly-fisherman, with thousands of miles of beautiful 
rivers and streams teeming with fish.” 
Near the hot springs district the 
Auckland society have succeeded in 
introducing the excellent rainbow trout 
into these warmer waters. One 
hatchery alone at Masterton produced 
last year 1,234,000 ova of brown 
trout, Scotch burn trout, Loch 
Levens, rainbows, and American trout 
char. <A licence costs £1, which goes 
to the hatcheries ; but fishing is practi- 
cally free otherwise, as the banks of the 
rivers are often Crown lands, and if 
not, the owners make no objection to 
fishing, or, rather, are very unselfish. 
We are glad to see that the trout char 
—a cannibal fish—does not thrive. 
The scenes in our illustrations are on 
Diamond Lake.. Every reader will'be 
struck by the huge size of the fish, 
surpassing anything seen, even on the 
Irish lakes, among the big lake trout 
proper. We believe we are right in 
saying that the -fish here shown are 
only brown trout altered by their 
surroundings. The extent to which 
this has taken place is most remark- 
able. According to Mr. Rutherford, 
who is clerk to the Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and an 
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New Zealand, the trout at first grew at an astonishing rate. They 
found ‘‘ virgin water,” full of food suited to them, and being a very 
greedy fish, fed ‘“ all they knew,” and waxed fat exceedingly.. In 
some cases they increased 2lb. in a year, and are said to have 
attained 30lb. in some of the lakes. Then, as the rivers became 
more densely stocked, the fish fell away in size. Then came the 
most curious part of the story, showing that the trout is really 
acclimatised, that is, it has taken on the new conditions, and to 
some extent become a new fish. The big trout, dropping down 
the rivers in search of fresh food, followed the smelts to the sea. 
They then took to the sea themselves, and instead of being brown 
river trout became migrating and seafaring. They undid what 
the salmon in ‘* The Water Babies” told Tom their ancestors had 
done, gave up being lazy, and, so far as habit goes, are like sea 
trout. 

They go up the large rivers to spawn, and the young fish 
remain till they have grown to ‘‘a considerable weight ” before 
they go out to sea, where they are caught like salmon, in State 
nets. ‘Thus,’ says Mr. Rutherford, from whom we derive this 
very interesting bit of information, ‘it will be seen that 
stocking the rivers involves stocking the coast-line at the same 
time.” 

For many years it has been the ambition of New Zealanders 
to see the salmon fairly established there. The distinguished 
naturalist and administrator, Sir Walter L. Buller, in a letter 
to the present writer, says: ‘ As far back as 1872-73 I assisted 
Mr. (now Sir) James Youl to pack some millions of salmon ova 
in small boxes of wet moss, and stowed them in an ice-house 
(furnished by the Government at 
a cost of £500) on board one of 
the emigrant ships. I went to 
Scotland myself to superintend 
the stripping of the fish, and I 
remember sitting with my men 
a whole night through in the 
railway train, each of us having 
a bucketful of salmon ova in 
water, suspended from a_ bar 
across our knees. This was 
necessary to ensure success, 
for the ova were so sensitive, 
that the mere vibration, if the 
bucket were left standing on 
the floor of the carriage, would 
have been fatal. It was tiring 
work, but enthusiasm wiil 
carry one through a_ good 
deal of fatigue without any 
harm !”’ 

In 1894 Mr. Rutherford was 
not able to say positively that 
the salmon was established in 
the island. Great numbers 
have been turned out, notably 
in the river Aparima, in South 
Island, which has been heavily 
stocked with salmon from the 
Tweed and Scotch rivers. 
Parr and smelts have been 
seen, but up to 1894 it was William Reid. 
not correct to say that any 
salmon returned from the sea had been taken and _identi- 
fied. Since then there are better grounds for thinking that 
there are salmon about the island. 

Sir Walter Buller thinks it probable that it exists in the 
cold rivers on the West Coast of the South Island. When he 
was visiting the West Coast sounds with Lord Ranfurly, three 
veats ago, so much was heard from the residents of ‘the large 
leaping fish” in the stream connecting Lake Ada with Mulford 
Sound, that it is difficult not to believe that these were salmon. 
Perhaps some New Zealand readers would send their observa- 
tions on the subject ? C. J. Cornisu. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE, 


VICTIMS OF THE WEATHER. 


EBRUARY 181TH.—Last week was a period of frightful ordeal for our 
soft-billed birds. Not that a missel-thrush’s beak is so very soft. 

Even the one we picked up starving in the snow on Saturday could 

nip our fingers smartly, and there is no suggestion of softness about 

the bill of a blackbird when he charges with it at an interloper on 

the lawn. Redwings and fieldfares died by scores and hundreds 

along the hedgerows on Saturday, and yesterday’s thaw came too late for many 
more, The missel-thrush at ordinary times is so aggressive'y robust, swooping 
down upon the scared song-thrushes with almost the dexterity and ferocity of a 
hawk, that one is at first surprised to find him succumbing among the earliest 
in hard times. But it is always the proud who are broken in adver-ity, and 
the storm-cock’s wild spirit accords ill with the vo/e of humble parasite round 
human dwellings. Even at a distance from villages and farmhouses blackbirds 
and song-:hrushes fir, in bullock sheds and the straw-yards and stables of 
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field-barns, food of sorts among the hoof-s:amped litier and manure. But the 
missel-thrushes, except one or two which condeszend to play the tyrant among 
lesser birdfolk in corners of a garden, avoid man’s company, and so, when hard 
times come, they consort with fieldfares and redwings, seeking food among the 
bare hedges, and with them, when the hard times get harder, they die. 


TRIUMPHANT SMALL LIFE. 

When the stout birds which live upon the small life of lower things are dying 
through the severity of the weather, it is wonderful how little the insects and cater- 
pillirs suffer, On the evening before the frost came at the end of January, the males 
of the Early Moth (H. Rupicapraria) were fluttering about the hedges or sitting 
disconsolately at the ends of twigs, waiting to catch the first telegraphic intima- 
tion of the presence of a wingless lady of their kind in the vicinity. At the foot 
of the hedgerow on the blades of bush-grass the caterpillars of the Yellow Under- 
wings, like little, fat, brown worms adorned with rows of jet-black dashes, were 
feeding busily. After that we had frosts and blizzards and hail and snow, with 
nothing like a real thaw, until February 8th, and on that evening I sallied out 
again Lo see how the small wild life had borne the hard times. There were the 
male Early Moths in equal numbers, and with equal patience sitting on their 
twigs or fluttering to and fro; and there beneath them were the little 
brown eaterpillars, as abundant and as hungry as ever. Naught did it matter to 
them that the clump of grass on which they were feeding was only a small oasis 
of green in the dull white of a half-thawed snowdrift. They knew that the 
temperature was above 32deg., and so they were out feeding in the dark as fast 
as they could. It might freeze again before morning, and skating continue for 
a month thereafter, and therefore the more food they could cram_ into 
themselves between frosts the better. But, if this evening should chance to be 
mild again, I have no doubt I should find them out asain none the worse for 
their ten days’ starvation and imprisonment. 


THE WONDER OF IT. 
But is it not wonderful that with busy-beaked birds like redwings and 
fieldfares dying of starvation during a frost, it should only require a rise of a 
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few degrees in temperature to bring out caterpillars upon every clump of 
hedgerow grass and moths on every branch? Where pheasants or fowls 
investigate hedgerows overmuch, the caterpillars and moths do not, I admit, 
remain ; for there is a thoroughness of excavation in that kick-up behind of the 
Gallinaceous Order which tears the insects’ puny subterfuges to tatters and 
exposes their plump persons to be gobbled up. Fut in the struggle for existence 
between British insect and British insect-eating bird, it is amazing that the 
former should flourish in such numbers under the very beak of the other slowly 
stirving. It is to some extent amazing also that these flimsy winter moths and 
soft caterpillars, with nothing but their thin skins between the night air and the 
juices of their bodies, should be out there enjoying themselves along the hedges 
while the moonlight shines bright upon the unmelted snow. 
THE MOORHEN AS EGG-SUCKER. 

Last week I mentioned the telationship of eater and eaten, which I believe 
to subsist between otter and moorhen; and a few days later I put the question 
to an intelligent gamekeeper, ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘of course the otters eat 
moorhens—or anything e'se. They are just water-cats, and like fish best, as 
other cats do, but no bird that they can catch comes amiss; though, if they 
would only eat moorhens, I’d gladly let ’em be.” This curious confirmation of 
my view and contrad ction of its purport—for its slaughter of moorhens was my 
reason for wishing the otter out of the way—was due to the gamekeeper’s 
conviction that moorhens not only steal the food, but also suck the eggs, of the 
game birds and the decoy ducks, He had never seen one exactly in the act, but 
time after time, he said, when he had found eggs half-sucked and set a trap for 
the return of the depredator, he had caught a moorhen. This casts a new, but 
not a favourable, light upon the character of our commonest water-fowl. 

THE CONDEMNED AND EXECUTED HEDGEPIG. 

On the gamekeeper’s gibbet I counted 68 hedgehogs, 23 stoats, 17 weasels, 
and 2 kestrels. There had been 86 hedgehogs, he explained, but some had 
dropped off; and he would not like to say of how many thousands of pheasant 
and partridge eggs that represented a saving. Besides, he had shot hedgehogs 
in the act of eating young partridges which they had caught. This character of 
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the hedgehog is, alas! 
although it was long before I would 
believe it myself. Keeping tame hedge 
hogs as a boy—surprisingly fond thos« 
tame hedgehogs used to be of rum and 
milk !—makes one like the little gentle- 


no new thing, 
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man in the p.ickly coat, who is such a : o> & 
thorny subject for strangers, but lets you, i 
as soon as he knows you as a friend, ‘ 
stroke him and handle him with evident 
enjoyment. llowever, as a poacher and 
ees stealer we must mark his character 
with a capital B for ‘* very bad,” the 
only question being whether his services 
to agriculture are not much greater 
than this disservice to sport and natural 
history. 

THE VILLAIN STOAT— MORE 

DouBTrrUL WEASEL. 

With regard to the twenty-three 
stoats, there can be no manner of 
doubt that the death of each was a good 
riddance for its neighbourhood. — Let 
gamekeepers be as energetic as they 
may, there will always be stoats, and 
unless they are kept u der, they wil 
decinate the country side, not oniy ol 
its game, but of all ground-roosting or 
low-roosting | irds. For the weasel a 
little mo:e excuse may be made, 
because, though he sins every time he 
is tempted in the matter of game and 
eves, his ordinary fare is mice and rats. 
Perhaps, by killing these, he runs up a 
large credit bilance on his side, if 
we could) reduce his relations with 
man to a matter of accounts, The 
weasel is, too, quite the p uckiest 
and almost the quaintest of British 
mammals, but the gamekeeper is 
p:id to keep the game, and from that 
point of view, hang up the weasel by ridin 
all means. 

The presence of the two kestrels, 
however, on the givbet is a stain, 
if not upon the gan ekeeper’s, at 
any rate upon his employer's credit. I know that a hen kestrel will 
sometimes take a youns pheasant or partridse. We have the skin of one 
which was killed fagrante delicto over a hali-grown pheasant. But against 
these casual aberrations, the whole life of the kestrel, especially the male, is a 
career of use!uiness, combined with extreme beauty of motion, such as makes 
the death of every kestrel a distinct loss to the community at large. No blime, 
perhaps, attaches to the gamekeeper, He has seen kestrels kill young pariridges ; 
that is enough for him. As for their killing mice and cockchafers, he knows 
all about that, but it is no concern of his ; and as for the * beauty ” of vermin, 
gentlefolk who come strolling round in the afternoon may admire that, but he, 
who has to be up at all hours :n all weathers, setting traps with numbed fingers, 
and crouching in a ditch perhaps ull he is nearly frozen, waiting for this same 
vermin, well, to his mind they only look beautiful, dead. This is all sound 
moleskin-waistcoat sense. It is velveteen philosophy of the finest <loss ; 
square-toed, hobnailed logic of the convincing 
kind that reduces a hedgehog in two minutes 
to a battered pulp, despite hs spinny armour. 
3ut, above and behind the gamekeeper there 
is always, or almost always, someone who 
ought to know better than allow the kestrels 
to be murdered. If I owned a fai. fragment 
of England, I should loathe myself if, through 
the unchecked zeal of my paid servants, its land- 
scape lacked the grace of one littke wind-hovering 
falcon, Be RE, 
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THE STATE 
- POACH 


j HERE has been no 
lack of expressions of 
surprise at the remark- 
able interest which 
has been shown in 

he reappearance of that most 

gorgeous equipage, the great 

State coach, after forty years 

of repose in the Royal Mews at 

Buckingham Palace; but for 

ourselves we do not belong to 

the class of somewhat surly 
folks whose rule in life is Nal 

Admivart, and we confess that 

its appearance and all par- 

ticulars as to its history have 
possessed for us a strong and 
an innocent charm. What is 
more, it has been found, in our 
walks abroad, and in converse 
with men and women who are 
human and not impressed with 
a sense of their own sublimity, 
that the same curiosity exists 
amongst others, and that there 
is something, which we have 
tried to express in our leading 
article, to be said for the pomps 
and vanities of a world which 
is not entirely wicked. This 

State coach of ours, then, is no 

eilt gingerbread affair. George 

Augustus Sala, past-master in 


OF COACTI. "Ct." the art of grandiose language— 


an art not so easy of practice as 
is believed by those who have never tried to be magniloquent 
without becoming ridiculous—once described the canopy at a 
Kussian coronation by saying ‘The baldachin, under which 
Their Imperial and Royal Highnesses walked, was an edifice of 
monumental splendour.” Without going to quite that extreme 
about our Royal State coach, it may be said that it is far and 
away the finest equipage of its kind known to the world. It is 
no doubt somewhat cumbrous, but then it was not built for 
express journeys; it is rich and brilliant, but in no sense gaudy 
or bizarre ; its design is artistic and symbolical; its harmony of 
gold and colour is pleasing to the eye; and the pictures on the 
doors and panels, the work of Cipriani and others, are of a high 
order of merit. Thus on the one door, illustrated specially in 
our pages, Mars, Minerva, and 
Mercury support the Imperial 
Crown, and the infant form 
beneath surely typifies the lusty 
youth of Great Britain; and on 
the one side of this door we see 
embodied the Arts, and on the 
other the Sciences. On the far 
side are Industry, and Ingenuity, 
and History recording _ the 
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reports of Fame, and Peace burning the weapons of War. On 
the front again is Britannia signifying Liberty, whose staff 
she holds, surrounded by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, 
Commerce, Plenty, and Victory, and in the background are 
Father Thames and Paul’s Church, as it used to becalled. The 
whole design—the emphasis placed on the maritime greatness of 
the Empire, and upon its unity, the palm trees supporting the 
roof, the lions’ heads, the Royal Arms, the knightly emblems, 
the laurel wreaths, the national marks of rose, shamrock, and 
thistle—is full of meaning, and it is not too much to say that it 
reflects the highest credit upon Sir William Chambers, who 
conceived and planned it in the days ‘when George the Third 
was King.” Also its present state reflects the greatest possible 
credit on Messrs. Hooper, the well-known firm in St. James’s 
Street, who have furbished up and renovated the ancient vehicle, 
and altered it not a little, so that it looks better than it did when 
it was new. 

If it be conceded that it is good that we _ look 
upon our Kings and Queens, in all the majesty of State, 
from time to time, it must also be admitted that the State 


coach, in its present form, is exactly suited to its purpose. 
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That form, be it observed, is not that which a contemporary, 
greatly daring, ventured to illustrate from an ancient picture ot 
the original structure. As we looked on the State coach 
on Thursday, moving slowly across the Horse Guards’ Parade 
towards Whitehall, swaying. on the Jong leathern springs 
of days gone by, it appeared at once to be lighter than the 
pictures, more gracelul, better suited for a model to those who, 
having to design carriages to be propelled without horses, have 
hitherto failed to satisfy the eye. The coachman’s seat, with its 
gorgeous hammer-cloth, was gone. The result was that the 
view of those who sat side by side in Royal State within was 
Infinitely better and more complete than it could have been 
if the seat had been left; and a very pleasant glimpse it 
Was, of the King bareheaded, his chest glittering with a 
multitude of orders, of the Queen, most beautiful, with a 
smile of pleasure on her face, and with the diamonds flashing 
from her superb head. In a word, if State processions be 
necessary, let them be done well; and to the realisation of this 
object the State coach is a real help. The coach is comfortable 
Within, teo, as one of our pictures shows plainly, and if it weighs 
four tens, that is no great matter. The Koyal Haroverian horses 
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are strong enough, and the stately movement of the whole 
equipage is in harmony with the occasion of its use. 


AGRICULTURAL, NOTES. 


NE of the events that are associated with the termination of winter 

and the beginning of spring is the annual show of the Shire Horse 

Society. It opens at the Agricultural Ilail, Islington, on Tuesday, 

and 1emains open for four days. The entry is the largest on 

record, the competitors numbering no fewer than 667, or 122 

more than last year. Nodoubtthis proves how popular the breed 

is, but it is also a t itute to the matchless energy of. S.r Waker Gilbey, who 
for a score of years has been the moving spirit of the society. <All interested 
in Shire horses—and, indeed, all who are concerned in agriculture—-must feel 
a common regret that failing health has compelled him to retire from the 
chairmanship of the society, It is not necessary here to recount his services to 
horse-breeding, especially as only a fortnight ago there was in COUNTRY LIFE 
an illustrated article upon the studs at Elsenham and a briet account of their 
owner. We trust that Sir Walter, though claiming and taking a well-earned 
rest from a position that necess'tated much worry and activity, will be lon 
snared set to ossist with his advice and experience those who must carry on the 


work he begus. 
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While on this subject, we cannot refrain from adding a word of regret that 
agriculture is, temporarily at least, to lose the services of another good friend in 
the person of Sir Walter’s brother-in-law, Sir James Blyth, who for personal 
and family reasons is going to reside a! road for some time. Sir James is one 
who has encouraged the great industry Loth Ly precept and examp.e. Though 
best known, perhaps, for his beautiful herd of Jersey cattle, and the remarkably 
pretty and well-appointed dairy at Biythwood, he has always had an eye fora 
good Shire, and as the well-watered and rich meadows of his country place suited 
the breed, he was the winner of many honours. One hopes that in his seclusion 
he will not forget to write some of those pointed and able letters by which he has 
fromtime totimedrawn national attention to weak places in our agricultural sysiem. 

One is fairly justified in drawing the inference that this increased entry 
corresponds to an extension of Shire breeding in the country, because the same 
tale is told by the sa'es, It will be remembered that Lord Llangattock 
established a record in the autumn, and for geldings Lord Wantage has set up 
another, or very nearly done so—we cannot write with certainty without reference, 
At any rate, the Lockinge sale was a highly satisfactory one. Fifty-one geldings 
were disposed of, not including two that were withdiawn owing to having been 


accidentally kicked on the morning of the s«le, and they realised a total of 


4,316 guineas, or an average of nearly £89 apiece. The highest price given 


was 165 guineas for Indolent Tom, a five year old chestnut by Nailstone 
Conquering Hero. Most of the purchasers belonged to brewery firms, showing 
the demand there is among them for first-class dray horses. Probably that 
repre-ents the best line for the farmer to take. If tie has fairly good mares, 
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there ave many associations now for facilitating the use of high-class stallions, 
and the rearing of geldings is about as certain a business as there is in connec- 
tion with agriculture, while those who are engaged in it have always the off chance 
of getting something out of the way. 

The Childwick sale of Shires was quite in keeping with what has taken 
place elsewhere, forty-six being sold at an average price of just under £200 
each. Individual prices, though not sensational, were good, the top one being 
made by the two year old chestnut filly Kathleen, viz., 540 guineas. Several 
others touched prices rangins from 350 to 520 guineas. This, too, is in its way 
satisfactory to the farmer, even though he may be unable to speculate his hundreds 
for the chance of obiaining a prize-winner. Indeed, he would be ill-advised to 
try anything of the kind, but it is well that there is an abundance of rich breeders 
determined to form their studs by obtaining the very best blood money can buy. 
It may possibly discourage the farmer from entering into competition, but on the 
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other hand it steadily improves the breed, and the more rich owners multiply the 
better isthe market for any promising colt or filly that may chance to come to 
the humbler breeder. In fact, the fashionof owring pedigree Shires is one for 
which agriculture has to be thankful, Nothing but good has come from it so far 
or is at all likely to come. Thanks to it many of those who gather from all parts 
of the country to see the show on Tuesday will not go away without having their 
ideas enlarged, and learning which is the most profitable type to i reed up to. 

Those who wish to master the intricacies of the beer and arsenic question 
cannot do better than obtain the ‘ Proceedings” of the Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, The first number of a new series was issued this month, and as 
the February meeting was engazed chiefly in discussing this matter, the report is 
in reality a little treatise on it. The velume also contains an interesting report 
of a debate on the damage done to crops by sparks from railway engines. 
Messrs. King and Son are the publishers. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


I1I.—BUILDING MATERIAL. 


HE bye-laws “ with 
respect to the struc- 
ture of walls, founda- 
tions, roofs, and 
chimneys of new 

buildings” are perhaps the 
most offensive of the whole 
series. Very few indeed of 
them ought to be applied to 
a country district, where it is a 
matter of importance that the 
builder should be permitted to 
use the material lying most 
convenient to him. We may 
pass the first, which simply 
orders that no building shall be 
founded upon refuse or filth. 
The next, numbered to, runs 
as follows: ‘Every person 
who shall erect a new domestic 
building shail cause the whole 
ground - surface or site of 
such building to be properly 
asphalted, or covered with a 
layer of good cement concrete 
rammed solid, at least 6in. 
thick.” In the Dorking bye- 
laws there is an addition to the 
clause that at once shows it 
to be too sweeping. It is, 
“Wherever the dampness of 
the soil makes such precau- /%ole. 

tion necessary.”” Were that 

inserted in the Model Bye-laws there would be no cause for 
complaint. And in towns the regulation is needed at all times, 
because the whole surface, or nearly all of it, being covered with 
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AT TARRING. Frith and Co. 
cement or other impervious substance, the earth has no means of 
breathing—that is, of getting rid of damp and ground air; but 
this does not apply to cultivated land, and in practice a rock 
foundation is found to be pet 
fectly healthy. 

To this clause another, 
IOA, is joined. It deals with 
excavated sites, and orders that 
any pit caused by the removal 
of earth, gravel, stones, or 
other materials shall be filled 
up before being built upon. 
Now we are informed of a 
case wherea man in the Thames 
Valley wished to build a cottage 
in a large disused chalk-pit. 
The idea was picturesque, and 
the site offered good facilities 
for drainage as it happened; 
yet the beauty of the design 
was completely spoiled by an 
insistence upon the letter of the 
bye-laws. And yet there is 
nothing in them to check many 
practices that are really insani- 
tary. For instance, a man in 
one of our southern towns had 
a gravel-pit close to his door ; 
a great quantity was dug out 
and sold, leaving a_ huge 
quarry ; this he proceeded to 
fill up by carting in his neigh- 
bours’ dust and refuse, decaying 
animal and vegetable matter, 
sardine- boxes, and _ other 
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to have this pit full of garbage 
at his door was as insanitary 
as to have his foundation on it. 
Yet the bye-laws take no 
account of that; they seem to 
have been invented to dis- 
courage good practices and 
encourage those that are really 
injurious. There is an equally 
unnecessary 10B, relating to 
low-lying sites, that has acted 
oppressively against those who 
were meditating  river-side 
houses, even where these were 
adequately protected by dykes. 
But the worst clause of all 
is No. 11, which ordains that 
every person who shall erect a 
new building ‘shall cause such 
building to be enclosed with 
walls constructed of brick, 
stone, or other hard and incom- 
bustible materials.”’ Now, first, 
this word ‘hard’ is quite 
unnecessary. It rules out daub- 
and-wattle, cob walls, soft 
chalk, mud, and other 
materials that for centuries 
have been employed — in 
building cottages. Of course Photo. 
the townsman  does~ not 
readily understand the injustice of this, One has heard him 
say, ‘‘ Really, my dear fellow, this is the twentieth century; 
surely we are long past the era of mud cabins? ” and he thinks the 
question done with. He cannot understand that excellent long- 
enduring houses have been built so. Cob, for instance, is merely 
mud or a compost of clay and straw, yet the following account of 
houses built of itis taken from C. B. Allen’s ‘Cottage Building”: 
“The cob walls of Devonshire kave been known to last above a 
century without requiring the slightest repair, and the Rev. W. 
Elicombe, who has himself built several houses of two stories 
with cob walls, says that he was born in a cob-wall parsonage 
built in the reign of Elizabeth or somewhat earlier, and that it 
had to be taken down to be rebuilt only in the year 1831.” Soft 
chalk is practically mud, yet Dr. Poore, our leading authority 
on rural hygiene, had his model hygienic cottage huilt with it at 
Andovei, just outside the boundaries, in order to escape the 





Photo. COTTAGE AT BASINGSTORE, 


tyranny of the bye-laws. In several other places this material 
has been used time out of mind. The white cottages on the 
Wiltshire Downs are as good as any in England. One cannot 
understand by what right the Local Government Board interferes. 
An Englishman is entitled to do as he pleases within limits, that 
1S to say, as long as what he pleases is not to annoy or endanger 
his neighbours, but it is the wildest nonsense to assert that mud 
walls hurt anybody, and the official devotion to bricks is 
absurd. Mr. Edwin Chadwick once stated before the members 
of the Society of Arts that a common brick is capable of absorbing 
aS much as a pound (a pint) of water. Let anyone who 
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doubts it put a dry brick into a vessel containing a gallon 
of water. It follows, therefore, that a cottage of one brick 
thickness in the walls is capable of holding 1,500 gallons 
of water. A fully-saturated cottage would draw the natural 
heat out of a dozen successive families inhabiting it before 
its deadly work of evaporation ceased. After this it seems 
scarcely worth while to dwell on the frightful ugliness, the 
dead level of uniformity aimed at by the Local Government 
Board, 

And now we come to the fire bogie. Let it be granted at 
once that where men and property are crowded together every 
possible precaution should be taken against fire. We have nota 
word to say against that. But such dangers are very slight 
indeed in the country, where you may see houses built entirely of 
wood and thatch that have stood close together for more than a 
hundred years without anything happening. Again, a solitary 
house might very well be left 
to the owner. It is entirely 
against his interest to create 
dangerous property. Then the 
insurance companies provide 
another safeguard. Why not 
leave the matter to these 
natural safeguards, instead of 
casting the shadow of these 
frightful bye-laws over the 
district and preventing hoi s3s 
from being put upat all? It is 
a fact well worth noting, that 
all the beautiful old houses 
shown in a recent book of 
photographs of picturesque 
homes would have been con- 
demned had these bye-laws 
been in existence at the time 
of their construction. It has 
been shown, too, in our corre- 
spondence columns, that in a 
district of Kent where people 
are obliged to pig together in 
huts that would scarcely pass 
for cowsheds, and in their 
extremity have taken possession 
of old vans and waggons, the 
Local Government Board con- 
demned a clean, convenient 
bungalow dwelling situated 
among orchards and_ fields, 
merely because timber was employed in building it. This is 
worse than stupid—it is wicked. 

It is scarcely necessary to weary the reader with a minute 
examination of the elaborate and technical bye-laws bearing on 
this point. The principle contended for is, that in rural districts 
where timber happens to be the only available material, its 
employment ought. to be frankly. permitted. Under certain 
circumstances it is true that permission is given, but in a way so 
hedged round with conditions that it is of little value. You may, 
for instance, if your house be not less than 15ft. from any other 
building, and not within the same cur ilage, put up hal{f-timber 
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walls, only the spaces between the timbers 


shall be filled in completely with brickwork.” 
They might surely have added “ or mud,” since 
many capable architects hold strongly that mud 
is better. There is another clause enjoining that 
the “several buildings shall be separated by 
party walls,” that is to say, the timbers are to be 
cut in two exactly at the point where strength 
is most required. Really, however, it is of little 
use to criticise this part in detail because, as far 
as the rural districts are concerned, the only 
satisfactory course must be to abolish the clauses 
altogether. Even for towns they are much too 
intricate. It has to be remembered that, after 
all, bye-laws have to be administered by officials 
who are neither better nor worse than the rest 
of human nature, and if a complicated set of 
rules is given them to appiy, their powers are 
increased to an enormous extent, and the shady 
individual amongst them can, and does, turn 
the bye-laws to his own advantage. We have 
known most capable and honest builders who 
have been obliged to give up the calling because 
the bye-laws are so difficult to comply with, 
and the toll exacted from those who would 
escape is ever an increasing quantity. 

We have chosen the illustrations in order 
to show what sort of houses the bye-laws 
would render impossible. No chalk one is 
included, because we hope shortly to publish a complete set 
of them, and would have done so before if the weather had 
not interfered with the photographer. Most of them are old, 
but the last picture is that of a row of exceedingly attractive 
cottages for farm labourers. They were designed by Mr. Voysey, 
and built for Lord Lovelace. As they stand, the architect 
has been able to give scope to the natural bent of his genius, 
but it was only because the bye-laws have not been adopted 
by the Local Authority; had they been adopied, their erection 
would have been vetoed. 

Our first picture is of a timber cottage at Tarring, which, 
of course, is quite illegal ; another of a bit of Market Drayton 
that the bye-laws never would have permitted. The one at 
Basingstoke is a particularly happy-looking cottage homestead 
such as the Local Government Board design to banish from the 
land; and the very pretty cob-walled cottage at Lee, near 
Ilfracombe, would, of course, be ruthlessly condemned. In place 
of these fine specimens of characteristic English architecture 
what is aimed at is a uniform type of cottage, square-shaped, 
brick-built, and slated—as ugly an ideal as could be conceived. 
We recommend those interested to read carefully the letter 
signed * Architect ” in our correspondence columns. The writer 
is eminent in his calling, an artist in his spirit, and of an 
absolute sincerity. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


HERE is a famous newspaper—cart-ropes would not drag its name 
out of me, but it ought not to be hard to guess—in which space is 
allotted to a subject by reference to the importance and the interest 
of the subject itself, and without any reference whatever to the 
question whether there is much to be said about it that is new or 
worth saying. On that newspaper he or she is accounted most 

ionourable who, out of the most unpromising material, can write at greatest 
length and in such fashion that the padding shall not show. A comparison of 
local guide books with articles written of late at Cowes and at Windsor will 
show how it is done; and without them one might, by comparing different 
articles on the same subject, be inclined to wonder at the omniscience of these 
‘Young Lions” of the British Press, at the identical nature of its limits, at the 
evidence of camarad-rie and generous sharing of knowledge to be inferred from 
the general similaritv in the lines of the articles. But the correspondents are 
not really a bit like the early Christians, and the truth is not so much that they 
have all things in common as that they all seize as much information as they can 
get. That is a secret of the prison house, not perhaps otherwise than amusing 
iy its way, albeit not equal to one of Sterne’s digressions, but still not quite to 
the point—so let it pass. 

On the principle which has been referred t», the appearance of the second 
volume of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s edition of the ‘ Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne” (Freemantle) would occupy the whole of CounrRY 
Lire, for there is no book which possesses such undyins charms for the true 
lover of Nature, and of good English, and the work of editor, printers, and 
illustrators has been nobly done. The first, his great store of knowledge 
notwithstanding, has shoan great self-restraint in the matter of notes; the 
second (Ballantyne, Hanson, and Co.—honour to whom honour is due) have 
done marvels in the way of clear and excellent printing ; and the last, who are 
many in number, have acquitted themselves very creditably. For little scenes in 
the classic district of Selborne we have to rely on Mr. Herbert Railton, who does 
passing well. I have never seen figures of birds, uncoloured, nearly so faithful 
and complete as those in this volume, which come from Mr. J. G. Keulemans, 
who has clearly regarded his work in connection with this beautiful book as a 
labour of love; and, if Iam not able to speak quite so highly of Mr. Edmund 
J. Sullivan’s work, I none the less understand that he was brought face to face 
with difficulties which were not present to his colleagues. For example, the 
ga eway and church, the fish ponds, the yew, Gracious Street, and the belfry 
were and are there for Mr. K ‘Iton to sketch at his leisure. Swift and redwing, 
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cuckoo and woodlark, woodcock and stockdove, and all the rest of Mr. 
Keulemans’s models are the same to-day as they were in 1769, the date of the 
first letter in the volume. But to Mr. Sullivan has fallen the very difficult task 
of reproducing, a‘ter nearly a century and a-half, scenes suggested by descriptive 
and humorous passages. He gives us the treble bell inverted and filled with 
punch, of which all were expected to partake, colds and coughs universal 
among the human species, the drowning of the witches, and so on; and there 
is a good deal of humour in his pictures, but they fail to satisfy entirely. 
Excelient additions, too, are a reproduction of an engraving by C. Knight, 
after Slater, of a portrait of the Hon. Daines Barrington, recipie:t of many 
letters, of the se2l of Selborne Priory, of a fac-simile of a letter to Barrington 
aforesaid, and of an engraving of a picture by Grimm, showing Selborne, in the 
first edition; and at the end, since every word written Ly Gilbert White is 
precious, one welcomes rapturously even a page about the tortoise which was 
not included in the Natural History proper. There is nothing much in it 
from the scientific point of view. It is the same old tortoise who did 
‘discover as much solicitude about rain as a lady dressed in all her best 
attire,” the same reptile with ‘an arbitrary stomach”—-lovely phrase— 
yet one is delighted to meet him again and to learn that ‘as he avoids 
the heat in the summer, so, in the decline of the year, he improves the faint 
autumnal beams by getting within the reflection of a fruit wall; and 
though he has never read that planes inclining to the horizon receive a greater 
share of warmth, he inclines his shell, by tilting it against the wall, to coilect 
and admit every feelle ray.” This, by the wav, is not quite a new piece of 
Selbornian lore, for one of the commentators has noted that ‘ quite recently ” 
a book has been written which demonstrates that fruit walls inclined to the 
horizon will receive more rays of the sun than those which are perpendicular, 
but it is a very pretty illustration of the close insight with which Gilbert White 
observed all thin:s in Nature. This, since the first volume, with its introduction 
to the Garden Kalendar by Dean Hole, was fully dealt with when it came out 
some time ago, is all that need be said, save that Mr. C. Davies Sherborn 
contributes an excellent bibliozraphy of fifteen closely-printed pages, and 
that, if sufficiency and worthiness count for anything, one might add an 
entry incorporating this edition and write finis. Nothing better or more 
complete could be desired ; but many more books will be written all the same, 
for the charm of the subject is irresistib'e. 

Mr. William A. Dutt is a man much to be envied, for he has gone with 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, in the spirit and perhaps in the flesh, through the 
** Highways and Bywuys of East Anglia” (Macmillan) in the same spirit and in 
the same kind of company as that in which Mr. Henry James made his little 
tour in France. Mr. Dutt is a distinctly good travelling gossip, an antiquarian, 
a folk-lorist, a student of matters literary, no child as a field naturalist ; in other 
words, a delightful man with whom to take one’s walks abroad in the spirit 
while the blizzard of the middle of this February of ours is howling past the 
window with snowflikes on its breath. He writes gracefully and well, with 
the leisurely manner of a man who knows that what he has to. say is 
worth reading. Mr. Pennell’s sketches are excellent and full of character. 

A perusal of Mrs. Hugh Friaser’s ‘* A Little Grey Sheep ” (Huichinson) 
sets a man humming ‘‘ Come back to Erin,” or words to that effect, meaning | y 
Erin, Japan. Mrs. Fraser has travelled again recently to and in the land 
which for purposes of fiction she has made her own more completely 
than any other writer of the day. It was, therefore, a real disappoint- 
ment to find on openinz this look that it was concerned not with 
Japan, but mainly with Middlesex and the Valley of the Thames, and that 
a good deal of the treatment was of a purely conventional and not very 
realistic character. We follow the chief of the d:amatis persone practically all 
through his life. Asa child, particularly when he labels the coffin of his grand- 
mother ‘* To be left till called for” (the object being that grandmamma shall be 
delayed on her journey to Heaven, where mamma, whom grandmamma did not 
like, has been for some time), he is quaint. As a schoolboy he, like his school- 
lellows, is a curious mixture of the natural and the unnatural. As a man in whom 
the bad and the good are strangely blended, he enlists ouvir sympathy and compels 
our repugnance in almost equal measure. Finally, he is the victim of 
circumstances under conditions which could hardly occur in real life. Things 
come about in this way. The half-hero, half-villain, Sir George Marston, being 
at a crammer’s at Moulsford and very hard up, runs up to town to see his friend 
Louis Sartoris ; while Louis is dressing for dinner, Marston in taking a cigarette 
sees, but does not steal, a cheque for £150 drawn in favour of Sarioris by his 
father. Enter Herapath, the entire villain of the piece, scoundrelly husband of 
the Leiutiful Mrs. Herapath, otherwise known as Beechey, and she is a success!ul 
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playwright. Herapath does steal the cheque—by no means his first—and the 
next morning Herapath gets the cheque cashed in  sovereigns— having 
first forged the endorsement—by a boy messenger, subsequently causing 
suspicion to fall on Marston. Hereupon follow complications. But it 
is needless to say that a solicitor accustomed to the practice of criminal 
law would very soon have put an end to them, and that the bank, 
to start with, would have been apt to ask unpleasant questions. For the 
rest, there is in the book a good deal of love-making, and there is not a little 
tragedy. But the whole hardly strikes me as being worthy in point of subject 
of the pen of Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Here, for example, is the account of 
the feelings of Louis Sartoris on the morninz after he had taken too 
much Pol Roger (with an ‘*r” please, Mrs. Fraser) and too many other 
drinks: 

“When Louis had risen that morning and, still in p jamas, had tottered 
out to his sitting-room to try and swallow some breakfast, his rather bemused 
senses were tormented by a conviction of something lost or mislaid or undone. 
At first he diagnosed the sensation as an unusually acute attack of ‘ The 
Apprehension ’—that aftermath of a big night so well known to hard drinkers, 
But this trouble seemed to have more consistency than that uneasy mood. 
Something was calling out to be done at once. What was it? Leaning back 
in a deep armchair, he gave up the question in despair, and collapsed morally 
ona whisky and soda, That restored him a little, and his eyes had a gleam of 
returning intelligence as they wandered round the room, and finally rested on 
his writing-table. This had been carefully straizhtened up by Miss Wicks 
whi'e Louis was still sleeping off the Pol Roget, and all the little objects lay in 
geometrical patterns, boldly conceived and faultily carried out. 

“¢ Ah!’ said Louis, rising, after carefully puttins his tumbl.r down on the 
floor beside him; ‘I know. It was the Governor’s cheque. I must send it to 
be cashed,’ and he rang the messenger cal!,” 

But for all that Mrs, Fraser has not lost her skill of sheer description, as 
is proved amply by the following pretty, river-side scene, which is quite in 
her best manner : 

‘Late in the afternoon of the same day Nina Carysford and Beechey 
Ierapath pulled their skiff round at the landing-stage of the Branxholme House, 
where they were to pick up George and Claude for ‘dongcla practice.’ Mrs. 
Carysford’s murmurs at the impropriety of their actua'ly calling at the crammer’s 
esiablishment were drowned by Nina’s assertion that a married woman could do 
anything, especially on the river, and wasn’t Beechey married, she would like to 
know? Besides, they did not mean to land; the men would be waiting for 
them, of course. But when the long lights began to lie yellow on the water, 
ard the little boat drew up with a cool sweep against the rustic steps, neither 
Claude nor George were to be seen. The banks were bordered by willows 
whose long branches swept the stream with grey and silver fringes, strung on 
stems that looked like gold cords, moving lightly on the current ; beyond, a 
long stretch of turf roiled away to the house, whose low shape, striped awnings, 
and hanging flower-baskets gave it much the appearance of a houseboit that 
had come on shore. 

‘©*We must wait,’ said Beechey, as she leaned over and caught at a step to 
keep the skiff from Lumping ; ‘and we are behind our time as it is. I wonder 
what is keeping them?’ 

‘* She had already shipped her sculls, and now sat quietly, her figure swaying 
as the current floated her now nearer in and now farther from the board: by which 
she held. She was clad in some light stuff the colour of the willow leaves, and 
a long gold chain in the fashion of the day went round her neck and hung far 
below her waist, with pearls and heads of chrysoprase to mark its length. The 
sin-pools on the water threw shifting lights upon her rare while cheeks and 
unjewelled hands. Behind her, Nina, full in the westering sun, leaned a little 
forward, resting on her outside scull; her firm fingers grasped the polished 
wood, ready to pull out at a moment’s notice ; her deep chest heaved slighily 
with the recent rowing, and a flutter of lace seemed to show that the heart in 
her splendid breast was beating somewhat tempestuously. Her eyes and lips 
Loth smiled, her cheeks were like pink carnations, and the very twists of her 
brown hair shot out threads of living gold. Hers was the body of beauty ; 
Beechey s:emed born to express its deathless intangible grace. 

‘**Who’s that?’ said Nina sudden'y, sitting up straight in her place. 
Beechey turned her head and saw four men come out from the verandah at the 
top of the lawn, and pause in a group on its edge. George and Claude were 
evidently trying to take leave of the other two, who, instead of going away, 
insisted on walking down to the landing-stage with them. As the four feces 
turned towards the river the visitors proved to be a small, florid-faced man 
whom the women did not know, and a tall, dark-eyed one whom they did not 
wish to meet. One was Louis Sartoris, the other Maxwell Herapath. Beechey 
turned a shade paler, and then an angry gleam shot from under her long 
eyelast es.” 

That is all that need be said. The book is clever, of course. Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser cannot help te ng that, but the subject is somewhat squalid, 
and it is to Mrs. Fiaser’s credit as a woman, if not as an artist, that when 
she comes to descrite scenes in music halls and night clubs she is very 
distinctly a fish out of water. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To 1HE Epiror oF “Country LiFe.” ] 

SIR,—Strong as the case is that you are making out against the Building Bye- 
lams, I am sceptical as to anything short of an earthquake or a dynamite 
explo jon really rousing the stolid British official, On February 13th Mr. 
W alter Long received a deputation on the housing question, and in the course of 
ps reply referred to the Model Bye-laws quite in the best style of airy 
rt misterial optumism. ‘* As to the building regulations,” he said, according to 
aia, At ** some confusion prevailed. In London. regulations were 
ae ser er ~~ London Bui'ding Act,’ which, I may remark en passant, has 
districts are is _— from an architectural point of view, ‘and in the rural 
ac "ae tree ations were those of the Local Authority framed on model bye- 
ae — sas t 00 regulations were objected to, it should be shown that they 
Walter — e and unwise.” One would have thought that, new as Mr. 
cg a. pind tothe Local Government Board, this air of aggrieved surprise 
+ et one. Still, his answer shows how necessary it is never to take 

granted that a Government Department knows anything of outside indigna- 
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tion, Tfow o‘ten do Ministers inveigh against outside agitations, and vet how 
slow and unintelligent they are to seize the chance of introducing wise and 
salutary reforms! It is incredible that Mr. Walter Long can have given a 
moment’s thought to these wretched bye-laws, or he never could hive framed 
such an answer. All the more reason for making your criticism so forcible that 
he cannot escape hearing. —A. CLIFTON Moore. 


[Our correspondent is rather hard on Mr. Walter Long, who can scarcely 
be expected to master the whole question at a glance, but when our collection 
of evidence is complete, steps will be taken to bring the objections before him.— 


Ep.] 


{re THE Eprror or “Country Liri.”] 

S1R,—In case you wish to know what are an architect’s objections to the bye- 
laws, I enclose the following notes : 

(1) The provision for carryins up party walls above roofs is offensive to the sight, 
detrimental to the water-tightness of the roof, and quite unnecessary as a 
preventative against fire. Many places do not adopt this wickedly inartistic 
and silly regulation. 

(2) The regulation prohibiting the use of good honest half-timber work has led 
to the sham boardins on the face of walls, which is too hideous for 
words. 

(3) In some cases the limit to height of rooms is fixed at more than in London, 

which is an absurdity. (See Bexhill Bye-laws. ) 

Also, the same bye-laws are framed in the interests of the timber merchant 
only,’ most triviil scantlings being given and valuable regulations 
omitted. 

There are vexatious regulations governing the height of the top glass line, 
which necessitate either the use of sashes, or, in case of casements, the use 
of transoms. In rooms 9ft. high the transom, if artistically placed with a 
view to the proportion of the top and bo'tom lights, is on a line with 
the eye. 

The size and position of the soil-pipes are in conformity with long-exploded 
theories of sanitation, and they are much too large in diameter to insure 
clean and well-flushed soil-pipes. Surely it is absurd to suppose that a 
well-formed soil-pipe is better for being bent outwards in order to pass the 
remainder of its length out of doors. The part more liable to be defective, 
viz., where it joins the earthenware trap, is allowed to be fixed ins'de the 
building. 

(7) The size of window in w.c. is fixed so large that in stormy weather the 
windows have to bz closed, whereas if a 6in. by 8in. square is formed to 
open, it need never be closed, even in the worst weather. 

(8) Wood oriels are not allowed, but heavy iron cantilevers, weighted on the 
outer ends with bricks, are. Isit not absurd, when every child knows that a 
stout wood beam will stand against fire far better than iron? And with half- 
timber, or rough-cast on timber, the we ght is decreased, and the strength 
materially enhanced, 

(9) Last, but not least, of the grievances from which the architect who has 
artistic feeling has to suffer is the absurd restriction with regard to the 
height of rooms. Dr. Poore tells us that high rooms are no more healthy 
than low ones. When a gin. by gin. flue for the extraction of foul air is 
provided by the side of the smoke-flue, and with its opening 6in, below the 
ceiling, an 8ft. room will be far fresher than a 12{t. room without such 
flue. The worst effect of this crazy regulation of height is that it throws up 
the ceilixgs, which are the main reflectors of light, so high above the 
windows, that windows have to be mide high and vertical in proportion, 
regardless of the shape of the wall in which they are p'aced. And in 
a room with its long side outside the light is often thrown much higher up 
the opposite wall than necessary—that is, if the ceiling is to be made use of 
as a reflector at all. Moreover, it is not every man that wants a palace to 
live in, or wishes to rise up ostentatiously on the country-side and look 
disdainfully down on the tops of the trees. Therefore, why should he be 
compelled to build into the sky and increase his journey to bed ? 
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Our building regulations all over the country have been framed by theorising 
surveyors and builders (often by the local butchers and bakers with the aid of 
the undertaker) without one moment’s recognitioy of the artistic or spiritual 
needs of man. What trade, profession, or business has had its laws made for it 
without the assistance of its experts? But here in this ‘* free country ” are laws 
governing the architect, not one word of which has ever heen subm tted to an 
arlist.—- ARCHITECT. 


(To THE Eprror oF ** Counrry LIFE.” | 
Sir,—I can quite enter into the feelings of your correspondents re Country 
Cottages v. the Local Government Board Bye-laws. I maintain strongly that 
the hard-and-fast lines insisted upon are nonsensical, let alone unreasonable. 
Every case should be taken upon its merits, Under the present régime it is 
impossible to build cottages, the consequence being overcrowding and other 
evils. The Board do not seem to understand that what may suit one place may 
not be reasonably adaptable in another. I know only too well the outcome of 
Local Government Board exactions, and affirm that until they receive a pretty 
strong hint that there must be reasonable limit to their extravagant imaginations, 
the country must submit to be squeezed,—J. K. BARTON. 
[To THE Epiror or “Country LiFE.”] 

Sir,—It may seem incredi!ile, but it is nevertheless true, that in every country 
district saddled with Local Government Bord Building Bye-laws the most 
suitable form of construction for a country cottage is interdicted. I refer to the 
homely timber-framed and weather-tiled house. It is warmer, drier, cheaper, and 
infinitely more picturesque than brick, but forbidden on account of fire risk. In 
the country where houses are well isolated, there is absolutely no more risk from 
fire in a house of th's kind than in a house of brick. What is more in keeping 
with country surroundings than a weather-tiled cottage? The construction is 
light, and the upper floor can be made to ove suil, and give not only picturesque 
effect, but more floor space, as well as protection from the weather to the walls 
beneath. It is downright abominable that such an unreasonable regulation 
should be in force. —E. D. TILt. 


[To rue Epiror oF Country Lire.” | 
S1r,—I am much interested in vour series of articles on the Building Bye-laws, and 
sincerely hope that the Local Government Board may he induced to take some 
action so that the present vexatious restrictions which interfere with building in 
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purely cour.try districts may be relaxed, if not done away with. As an instance 
of the annoyance these cause, I would like to give an example that occurred in 
my own experience. Ina village in the West of England, where many of the 
cottages, though extremely picturesque, are in a deplorable ccndition of neglect 
and decay—inceed, hardly fit for human occupation—a landowner who owned 
many of them was anxious to build some new cottages, which were badly 
needed. As the people had literally nowhere to move to, it was impossible to 
renovate the old buildings until they could temporarily go in'o the new cottages. 
It was at first proposed to build eight cottages, near the outskirts of the village, 
and plans for a group of four were prepared. The houses were set back some 
150ft. fom the road, with a large meadow behind, a kitchen garden on one 
side and a lane on the cther, and a strip of garden in front of each. The 
Iistrict Council refused to pass the plans for the cottages, and gave as their 
reasons the following objections : 


(1) The names of adjoining owners are not given. 

(2) No ventilation to drains. 

(3) No dumb well. 

(4) The cottages must be set back 24ft. from adjoining property. 
(5) Rain-water should not be connected with drains, 

(6) No section given show:ng inclination of drains. 

7) No division fences shown between cottages. 

(8) No road for the purpose of removing refuse, etc. 


As the drainage consisted of nothing but the rain-water and the outflow 
from the kitchen sink, and as no main drain existed in the roadway, it was felt 
that to take it to a dry well and let it percolate into the ground would be a 
harmless and easy solution of the difficulty, yet the Council insisted that there 
should be a separate ventilation pipe, carried up above the roof of each house, 
and the drains taken to a water-tight cess-pit in the garden, that the rain- 
water should be treated separately, and that the cottages should be set back 
24't. from the property on either side, which would effectually prohibit the 
erection of the other four. To put forward as valid reasons for stopping the 
building of cottages the mere expression of such opinions as “ rain-water should 
not be connected with drains,” that ‘‘ division fences should be placed between 
the gardens,” and that a metalled cart road is a necessity to get to the back to 
clear away a few ashes and potato peelings, is not only absurd, but absolutely 
tyrannical. In this instance it was an acknowledged fact that the cottage 
accommodation in the village was a disgrace, and that better was urgently 
needed, yet the Council, who had not one single objection to make to the 
cottages as proposed, did their very utmost to hinder their erection, and to 
thwart the landowner, whose only wish was to provide well-built and com- 
modious houses. The’ cottages were, however, built, notwithstanding the 
prohibition o! the Council.—E. G. D. 


HOW TO CATCH WILD HAWKS. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” 
Sir,—I noticed an article in CoUNTRY LIFE a short time ago in which it was 
stated that hawks could be easily caught without using pole-traps. Would it be 
possible for you to give me an idea of the surest way todo so? If youcould do 
so I would be very much obliged.—J. A. L. 


[The wild hawk which it is proposed to catch should be watched until it is 
known what part of the estate she visits at least once a day. Very possibly it 
may be ascertained where she usually passes the night. Then, in the vicinity of 
such place, a live bait or lure suitable to attract her should be attached by soft 
jesses to a short string, the end of which is fastened to a peg in the ground. 
lor a peregrine a house-pigeon will be found best. For a sparrow-hawk or 
merlin any small bird, such as a sparrow or a starling, will do. Grain and fresh 
water may be placed close by. The chances are great that as the live bird 
flutters and moves about it will be taken by the hawk. This is the first step. 
To actually capture the hawk, any one of three or more methods may be 
employed. The best for a sparrow-hawk or a merlin is an apparatus known as 
the do gaza net. This is a fine net made of green silk or thread, about 6ft. high 
and about 4\ds. or 5yds. long. It is suspended by one edge on two perpendi- 
cular posts by nails stuck into the posts, and is so arranged that when the net is 
struck in any part the nails either give way, or let the net slip off and fall to the 
ground, One such net is hoisted on each side of the live bait, and at a distance 
of a few feet from it. When the hawk stoops at the bait, she will in her side- 
long descent strike wi h some force against some part of one of the hanging nets, 
which will thereupon fall and envelop her, , The trapper, if he comes up within 
any reasonable time, will find her safely entangled in the folds of the net. For 
the other plans it is necessary to wait until the bait, or some other quarry, has 
been struck and killed. As soon as this has happened the trapper must come 
up and drive off the hawk, making no great noise or ado about it. Then he will 
fasten the pelt, or dead body, securely down to the ground where it lies, having 
first placed under it one of the sprins folding-net traps, sometimes called ‘ game- 
keeper’s taps.” When the hawk returns to ler unfinished meal—which she is 
pretty sure to do—and touches the bait, the net will automatically spring up and 
safely encompass her. Or the trapper may arrange in the ground all round the 
pelt a row of feathers, having their thick ends stuck in the ground and the soft 
ends standing up, with the bend of them inclining towards the centre of the 
emall circle. Round the base of these feathers as they stand up will be passed a 
s:ron: green cord, with a slip-knot in it, and having a very long end, which is 
held by the trapper, well concealed in a bush or cover some long distance away. 
As soon as the hawk comes back, and settles down to her meal, he will pull the 
string, and tighten the slip-knot round her feet and legs. It will be seen that 
the last-mentioned method involves no elaborate or costly apparatus, but 
requires some patience and skill on the part of the trapper. For the other two 
no trouble is required except the employment of a boy as watcher, with good eyes 
or a field-glass, commanding a distant view of the bait. This watcher will, when 
the bait has been taken or stooped at, run and give notice to the trapper, unless he 
should be skilful and reliable enough to undertake the task of himself taking the 
cap ive out ofthe snare. Should the plot fail on the first or any other day, and 
the bait not have been taken, it will have suffered no injury, and may be restored 
undamaged to the doveco’e or liberated. It is manifest that, besidest hese and 
other modes of snaring wild hawks, the spring-net trap may be set in all places 
where the pole-trap is set, ard will, instead of mangling and torturing the 
unfortunate victim, cajture it in an uninjured condition, possibly to pass, for 
valuable consideration, into the hands of an owner who will train it and convert 
it into a faithful and useful friend. —Eb. ] 
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SPORT IN THE NILGIRIS. 


{To rHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I herewith enclose a photograph which I hope you may find space for in 
your valuable paper. This sambur was shot by Captain Ainslie, R.E., in the 
Orange Valley, Nilgiris Hills, a few weeks ago. Its horns mvasured 
354in., and the spread 3qin., the record of the district for this season.— 
EK. M. AINSLIE, Kotagiri, Nilgiris Hills, South India. 


WALLS BUILT WITH SEA-SAND. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—With reference to the enquiry in your issue of February 2nd, your corre- 
spondent should have the walls stripped of all paper, thoroughly washed and dried, 
and then covered with sheets of laminated lead, well fastened on with 
copper nails; over this brown or some damp-proof paper should be pasted, 
and, when dry, cover .the whole with ordinary wallpaper. A good plumber or 
house decorator should be employed. I suffered greatly from damp walls some 
years ago, and adopted the above remedy with the greatest success, It would 
be advisable first of all to experiment upon a portion only of the wall. Canvas 
battening is also a remedy, but far more expensive. —B. C. S. 








[To THE Epiror or ‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—In reply to **R. A. C.’s” query, I have applied three coatings of hot 
burnt linseed oil to the outer walls of a very damp bedroom, which before the 
oil was applied had to be repapered three times during the last two or three 
years. Now there are no signs of damp.—G. H. H. P. 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 
[To rHe Epiror or * Country LIFE.”’} 

Str,—In No. 212 of your exquisite publication you have given some 
quaint epitaphs by ‘*Pen,” Penzance. May I be allowed to send you one 
from Redruth old parish churchyard, copied by me a few years ago, and 
which seems simple and poetic : ‘¢ 1842.—‘ Oh !’ said the gardener, as he passed 
down the walk, ‘who removed that plant? Who gathered that flower?’ 
His fellow-servant said, ‘The Master,’ and the gardener held his peace.” 
Also, we have a very quaint old slate tablet in our parish church of Lelant in 
memory of an old sea captain, who died in this village in 1802, as follows: 


‘* Tho’ Boreas ani Neptune's waves 

Have toss’d me to and fro, 

In spite of both by God’s decree 
I harbour here below. 

Where now at anchor I do lie 
With many of our fleet, 

I must one day set sail again 
Our Saviour Christ to meet.” 


At the top of this slate tablet is carved a ship in sail—E. H. ANDREW. 





[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—On reading some curious epitaphs in your number of January 26th, it 
struck me there was one on a blacksmith in Bury St. Edmunds Churchyard you 
might think worth reproducing, so I have enclosed a copy : 


«© My sledge and hammer lie declined, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vice is laid ; 

My coals are spent, my iron is gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done.” 


P.S.—I may add that I have taken Country LiFe since it first came 
out, and like it very much.—A. H. CONSTABLE. 
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